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Card 1\\ 



Col. Punch 



% 



N 



Q. ^4-. 



Q. 



Qt,k, 



Is Israeli bureaucracy a problem for most returning students? 

65/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



57.6 1114 

42.4 820 



Q.4. Is Israeli bureaucracy a problem for you? 



66 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



48.8 943 

51.2 991 



Is finding interesting work a problem for most returning students? 

67/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



44.0 851 

56.0 1083 



Q.4. Is finding interesting xrork a problem for you? 



68 / 



1 

C 



yes 

NA 



52.3 1012 

47.7 922 



Is Israeli inefficiency a problem for most returning students? 

69/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



Q.4. Is Israeli inefficiency a problem for you? 



70/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



46.2 893 

53.9 1041 



36.6 708 

63.4 1226 



Q,.h, 



Is financing return transportation a problem for most returning 
students? 



71/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



31.9 617 

68.1 1317 



Q.4, Is financing return transportation a problem for you? 

72 / 1 yes 

0 NA 



32.4 627 

67.5 1305 



Q.4. Is military reserve commitment a problem for most returning 
students and for you? 




1 for most 

2 for me 

3 for most and for me 

0 NA 



14,4 278 

6.6 127 

3.3 63 

75.8 1464 
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Card V. . 



Col. Punch 



Jl, 



N 



Q.5. 



Q.5. 



Q.5. 



Q.5. 



Q.5. 



Q.5. 



Q.5. 



Q.5. 



As a returning student do you feel you deserve household and 
car duty allowance? 



5/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



32 e 6 630 

67,4 1304 



As a returning student would you like to get household and car duty 
allowance? 



6 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



67,4 1304 

32,6 630 



As a returning student do yo\i feel you deserve a loan for return 
transportati on? 



7/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



19,1 370 

8^,9 1564 



As a returning student would you like to get a loan for return 
transportati on? 



8 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



42,8 828 

57,2 1106 



As a returning student do you feel you deserve a grant for return 
transportation? 



9/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



8,8 171 

91,2 1763 



As a returning student would you like to get a grant for return 
transp ortat i on? 



10 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



41,9 810 

58.1 1124 



As a returning student do you feel you deserve govt, assistance 
to find a suitable job? 



11 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



31.7 614 

68.2 1320 



As a returning student woiuLd you like to get govt, assistance 
to find a suitable job? 



12 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



47.4 917 

52.6 1017 



Q.5. As a returning student do you feel you deserve salary supplement? 

13/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



6.0 117 

93,9 1817 
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Card V. 



Coi r Punch % 

Q.5, As a raturning student would you like to get salary supplement? 

14/ 1 yes 18.2 

0 NA 81,7 

Q, 5. As a returning student do you feel y"^u deserve mortgages with 
low interest? 



15 / 1 yes 17.0 

0 NA 82.9 

Q. 5 . As a returning student would you like to get mortgages with 
low Interest? 



16 / 1 yes 51.2 

0 NA 48.8 

Q.5, As a returning student do you feel you deserve a business or 
work loan? 



17/ 1 y®s 

0 NA 



5.1 

94.9 



Q.5, As a returning student would you like to get a business or 
work loan? 

18 / 1 yes 21.9 

0 NA 78.0 

Q.5. As a returning student do you feel you deserve exemption from 
military obligations for one year? 



19 / 1 yes 

0 NA 



7.3 

92.7 



Q, 5 , As a returning student would you like to get exemption from 
military obligations for one year? 

20 / 1 yes 25,0 

0 NA 75.0 



Q, 5» As a retui*ning student do you feel you deserve a guaranteed 
income for 6 mo. after your return to Israel? 

21 / 1 yes 8.9 

0 NA 91.1 

Q. 5 . As a returning student would you like to get a guaranteed 
income for 6 mo. after your return to Israel? 



22 / 1 yes 

0 NA 



28.2 

71.8 



N 



352 

1581 



330 

1604 



991 

943 



98 

1836 



424 

1510 



142 

1792 



483 

1451 



172 

1762 



545 

1389 
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Card V* 



Col . Pxmch 

Q.5. As a returning student do you feel you deserve a loan for 
initial adjustment expenses? 



23 / 1 yes 

0 NA 



9.1 176 

90.0 1758 



Q. 5» 



As a returning student would you like to get a loan for initial 
adjustment expenses? 



2h/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



26.8 519 

73.1 1415 



Q.5. As a returning student do you feel you deserve any other type of 
assistance? 



25 / 1 yes 

0 NA 



12.6 244 

87.4 1686 



Q.5. As a ret\irning student would you like to get >^ny other type of 
assistance? 



26 / Always punch zero. 



Q.6 . 



What do you estimate to be 
to return to Israel? 



27-28/ 01 
02 
03 

Oil- 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
00 



100^ 

90 ^ 

Oaf) 

6ojo 

i|0^ 

30^ 

20^ 

10^ 

Of> 

no answer 



the percent 



of Israelis 



who decided 



0.0 

0.7 

3.5 

8.5 

11.5 

15.5 

13.5 
19.9 

9.1 

3.6 

0.2 

14.0 



not 



0 

13 

67 

165 

223 

299 

261 

385 

177 

69 

3 
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Q.7. What are the chances that you will stay in U.S. permanently? 



29 - 30 / 01 

02 

03 

oif 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 



100 ^- - definitely 
return to Israel 

75 ^ 

505S 

255 ^ 

25'f> 

1005 ^— definitely 
stay in U.S. 

NA 



41.8 809 

18.6 360 

10.4 201 

3.1 61 

6.6 128 

2.9 57 

3.4 65 

7.2 140 

3.6 TO 

2.2 43 



00 
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Card V. 



Col . Punch 

Q.8. Where would you prefer to live? 



% 



N 



31-32/ 01 
02 
03 
oS- 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 
00 



100^ Israel 

75 ^ 

50^ 

0i> 

25^ 

50f> 

ioaf> u.s. 

NA 



52.4 

18.2 

8«3 

2.9 

4.3 

1.4 

3.0 

2.5 

2.8 

4.0 



1013 

353 

161 

57 
83 
28 

58 
49 
55 
77 



Q»9» 



Do you find it difficult to decide whether or not to return? 



33/ 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 



very difficult 



very easy 
NA 



11.2 

6.6 

7.1 
2.7 
9.9 

3.0 

6.0 

11.5 

34.6 

7.2 



216 

128 

138 
52 

192 

59 

117 

223 

670 

139 



Q.10. Do most Israeli students you know plan to return to Israel and when? 

3V 



1 


in coming year 


0.6 


2 


within 3 years 


29.0 


3 


within 5 years 


11 • 9 


4 


don't know when — 






but they will return 


37.2 


5 


not sure they will 


14.4 


6 


sirre they won't 


2.0 


0 


NA 


4.7 



12 

561 

231 



720 

279 

40 

91 



Q.11. 



Is it difficult to get permanent residence status? 

35/ 



1 very difficult 

2 slightly diff. 

3 not diff . 

4 don ’ t know 

0 NA 

9 multp . ans . 



6.8 

19.7 

7.1 

56.2 

9.9 

0.1 



132 

381 

139 

1088 

192 

2 
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Card V 



Q.12. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Qi.lh, 



Col. 


Punch 


% 


N 


Would 


it be 


difficult for you? 






36 / 


1 


very difficult 


3.9 


76 




2 


slightly diff. 


10.7 


208 




3 


not diff. 


32.9 


636 




k 


don’t know 


38.4 


743 




0 


NA 


13.8 


268 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.1 


3 



What is your personal experience regarding attitude of consular 
officials? 




1 positive 

2 negative 

3 no contact 
0 NA 

9 multp . ans . 



45.5 

21.7 

25.3 

6.5 

0.8 



What is your personal experience regarding attitude of Academic 
Section? 




1 pos. 

2 neg. 

3 no contact 
0 NA 

9 multp . ans , 



36.3 

3.0 

53.7 

6.8 

0.2 



What is your personal experience regarding attitude of Jewish 
Agency? 




1 pos. 

2 neg. 

3 no contact 
0 NA 

9 multp . ans . 



6.9 

5.1 

79.9 

8.0 

0.1 



What is your personal experience regarding attitude of other 
officials? 




1 pos. 

2 neg. 

3 no contact 
0 NA 

9 multp . ans . 



5.1 

5.5 

25.1 

64.2 

0.2 



Is your general unhappiness in Israel a possible reason that 
would determine your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



hi/ 1 yes 
0 NA 



20.0 

80.0 



881 

421 

490 

125 

17 



703 

58 

1038 

131 

4 



134 

98 

1546 

154 

2 



98 

106 

485 

1242 

3 



387 

1547 



207 

- 47 " 



Card V. 



Q.14. 



Q.l4. 



Q.l4. 



Q.14. 



Q.14. 



Q.l4. 



Q.14. 



Q.l4. 



Q.14. 



Col . Punch 

Is the higher standard of living in U.S. a possible reason 
that would determine your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



42/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



55.7 1077 

44.3 857 



Are better Job opportunities in U.S. a possible reason that 
would determine your remaining permanently in U.S,? 



43/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



66.0 1275 

34.1 659 



Is a lack of Israeli patriotic sentiment a possible reason 
that would determine your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



44/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



5.4 104 

94.6 1830 



Is the Protectzia system a possible reason that would determine 
your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



45/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



28.4 550 

71.6 1384 



Is Israeli provincialism a possible reason that would determine 
your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



46/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



19.5 378 

80.5 1556 



Is the fact that Israel is a small country a possible reason 
that would determine yoirr remaining permanently in U.S.? 



47/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



8.2 159 

91.8 1775 



Is marrying an American spouse a possible reason that would 
determine your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



48/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



24.7 477 

75,3 1457 



Is being impressed by American power a possible reason that 
would determine your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



49/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



7.4 144 

92.5 1790 



Is lack of privacy in Israel a possible reason that would 
determine your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



50/ 1 yes 

0 NA 



12.3 238 

87.7 1696 
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Card V 



Q.14. 



Q.14. 



Q.l4. 



Col . Punch -i. -iL. 

Is discrimination in Israel a possible reason that would 
determine your remaining permanently in U.S.? 

51 / 1 yes 4,9 95 

0 m 95,0 1839 



Are family pressures in Israel a possible reason that would 
determine your remaining permanently in U.S.? 



52 / 1 yes 

0 m 



2,8 54 

97,2 1880 



Is there any other reason that would possibly determine your 
remaining permanently in U.S.? 



53 / 1 yes 

0 m 



14.0 270 

86.0 1664 
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Card V. 



Personal Background 





Col. 


Punch 




% 


Q«X • 


Sex 

5'^/ 


1 


male 


80.8 




2 


female 


18.7 






0 




0.5 


Q.2. 


Your age 








55-56/ 




write age in yrs. 






00 


NA 




Q.3. 


Did you 


serve 


in Israeli army? 






57/ 


1 

2 


yes 

no 


90.0 

10.3 






0 


NA 


0.6 


Q.4. 


What is 


your permanent rank? 






58-59/ 


01 


private 


23.4 




02 


P.P.C, 


0.7 






03 


Corporal 


17.9 






04 


Sergeant 


41.2 






05 


Staff Sgt. 


3.5 






06 


Master Sgt. 


1.4 






07 


Sergeant -Ma;}or 


0«2 






10 


2nd Lt. 


3 • 3 






11 


1st Lt. 


12.1 






12 


Captain 


1.5 






13 


Major 


0 # 3 






14 


Lt. Colonel 


0.2 






15 


Colonel 


0.0 






l6 


Brigadier General 


0.0 






17 


Major General 


0.0 






00 


NA 


12 .5 


Q.5. 


Where were you 


horn? 






60 - 6 l/ 




see cQiontry code 






00 


NA 




Q.5- 


When did 


you come to Israel? 






62-63/ 




last two digits of 





year 

m 




1563 

361 

10 



1723 

199 

12 



452 

13 

347 

410 

67 

27 

3 

102 

234 

29 

5 

4 
0 
0 
0 

241 



00 



Col. 



Punch 



Q.6. In what country was your father horn? 

64-65/ see country code 

00 NA 

Q.6. When did your father come to Israel? 

66 - 67 / last two digits of 

year 

00 WA (horn in Israel) 

99 immigrant hut year 

unknown 

Q. 7 . In what country was your mother horn? 

68 - 69 / see country code 

00 M 

Q. 7 . When did your mother come to Israel? 

70 - 71 / last two digits of 

year 

00 NA (horn in Israel) 

99 immigrant hut year 

unknown 
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Card VI 



Q.8. 



Q.8. 



Q.8. 



Q.8. 



Q.9. 



o 

ERIC 



Col . Punch 

Were you a member of Youth Aliyah? 

5/ 1 yes 

0 HA 

Were you a member of a Kibbutz? 

6/ 1 yes 

0 HA 

Were you a member of a Moshav? 

7/ 1 yes 

0 HA 



Were you a member of a youth movement? 




1 Hatzofim 

2 Ifeitnoa Hnachdet 

3 Hanoar Hoved 

5 - Hashomer Hatzair 

5 Machnoth Havlem 

6 Betar 

7 Bnai Akivah 

8 Maccabi 

9 Other youth group 

0 HA 



What is your father’s occupation 




1 professional re- 

quiring Univ. ed. 

2 owner or mgr. of large 

firm, high level 
admin, or army or 
police officer 

3 owner or mgr. of med. 

sized firm, tech- 
nical worker, mid- 
level army or police 
officer 

k workshop owner 

5 shopkeeper, low-level 

admin . 

6 skilled worker, army 

or police HCO 

7 unskilled worker 

8 farmer 

9 other 

0 NA 



% N 



6.6 127 

93.4 1807 



20.3 392 

79.7 1541 



3.0 57 

97.0 1876 



25.3 490 

10.2 197 

11.5 223 

7.8 151 

4.0 77 

1.2 24 

4.7 91 

3.5 68 

4.9 94 

26.8 519 



16c4 317 



12.1 234 



30.2 585 

5.3 102 

14.1 273 

9.9 192 

2.3 45 

6.3 122 

2.1 41 

1.2 23 
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Card VI. 



Col . Punch 

Q.IO. What was your father's highest ed. level? 



11 - 12 / 01 
02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 



10 

00 



no formal ed. 

Cheder 

less than 8 yrs. 

elem. school 
grad. elem. school 
some HS--did not 
matric . 

Yeshiva 
Tech . school 
Matriculation Cert. 
Seminary (Teacher's, 
Social Work) — 
but no degree 
Univ. degree or more 

m 



% 


N 


4.6 


90 


6.0 


117 


3.6 


69 


13.2 


255 


20.3 


392 


6.9 


133 


3.9 


76 


9.1 


176 


8.7 


168 


20.7 


401 


2.7 


53 



Q.ll. 



To the best of yotir knowledge did your father aspire to more ed.? 



13/ 1 yes 

2 no 
0 NA 



56.6 1033 

35.1 677 

11.2 216 



Q.12. Are your parents religious? 




1 very orthodox 

2 religious 

3 traditional 

4 irreligious 

5 anti-religious 

0 NA 

9 multp . ans . 



4.1 79 

13 . 2 255 

35.5 686 

42.4 820 

2.8 54 

1.0 20 

1„0 20 



Q.I3. Are you religious? 




1 very orthodox 

2 religious 

3 traditional 

4 irreligious 

5 anti-religious 

0 NA 

9 multp. ans. 



0.9 18 

4.5 87 

27.7 535 

55.0 1065 

7,3 142 

3.6 69 

0.9 IS 



Q.I3. 



Was your father in the Zionist movement in diaspora? 




1 yes 

2 no 

3 don't know 
0 NA 



56.7 1096. 

24.7 478 

11.9 231 

6.6 128 
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PREFACE 



The non-returning laraell student study was Initiated by the Israel 
Government Bureau lor ProTasslonals, of the Ministry of Labor* whose Job It Is 
to facilitate the return of Israeli students and to Increase, where possible, 
the number of those who return to Israel* In the course of his work, Avraham 
Ben-Zvl, the Director of the IGBP In the United States, found that there was 
too little known about why Israelis came to the United States to study and why 
they did or did not return* To help him deal more effectively with his 
problems he turned to the Bureau of Applied Social Research at ColunA>la 
University to conduct a study of the Israeli student and alumni population 
In the United States* The first phase of the study was based upon the files 
maintained by the IGBP on the known Israeli student and alumni population in 
the United States and was funded by the Israel Ministry of Labor* The Infor- 
mation contained in those files was coded and machine processed and served as 
the take-off point for a more detailed study using a more extensive research 
Instrument* To the best of my knowledge this is the only study which was 
initiated by a country concerned about Its brain drain problem* 

The second phase of the study was financed by the United States 
Office of Education* The interest of the USOE was based upon a general concern 
over the brain drain felt in United States Government circles and particularly 
on that phase of the brain drain which was attributable to the non-returning 
student problem* In addition to financial support given by the United States 
Government which greatly facilitated the study, and of which I am most 
appreciative, I wish to take the opportunity to acknowledge the considerable 

help given by the following persons: 

In Washington: Dr* Charles Frankel, Assistant Secretary of State 

for Educational and Cultural Affairs; Department of State: 

Dr* Francis J* Colligan, Mrs* Elinor P* Reams, Mrs* Jean B* 



Dulaney, and Dr« Ja*©a Mossj U. S« Office of Educatloni Dr« 

Bobb Taylor, Mr. Kenneth Neubeck. 

In Israel: Mr. Dan Krauskopf, Executive Secretary of the U. S. Educa- 

tional Foundation in Israel; Mr. Lawrence Laurens, Second 
Secretary of the United States Embassy in Tel Aviv; Ministry of 
Labor: l^r. Hanoch Smith, Director; Miss Hannah Sereni, and 

Mr. Yehosliua Fundaminsky. 

At Columbia University, I benefitted from the continued intellectual 
stimulation given by Professor Charles Kadushin through the life of the 
project; the incisive comments of Professor Amitai Etsioni were significant 
in the development of this report and contribute to my continued work in 
the area. Dr. Simon Herman and Professor Joseph Ben-David of the Hebrew 
University were both most generous in giving their time in helping to develop 
the research. 

The first problem was that of developing proper population lists. 

Three sources were used and cross checked to determine the completeness of 
our population. These were: 

1. The files of the Israel Government Bureau for Professionals and 
the Israel Student Organ! 741 1 ion. 

2. The Annual Census of the Institute of International Education. 

3. The student visa lists developed Jointly by the United States 
Embassy in Tel Aviv and the United States Educational Foundation 
in Israel. 

The extent of similarity among the three sources gave us a sense of 
assurance that we indeed had a rather complete list of the Israeli student 
population and that there would be no systematic bias in the kinds of persons 
who might be missing from one or more of the lists. While the lists were being 
developed and cross checked, I spent some time in Israel interviewing Israelis 
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who had returned from study abroad as well as potential employers and persons 
occupying key positions In the Israeli educational system* These Interviews 
gave us some qualitative understanding of the nature of the Israeli student- 
problem and were crucial In the development of a systematic questionnaire which 
was administered to the entire known Israeli student and alumni population In 
the United States* The questionnaire went through several drafts and was then 
pretested In Its entirety on thirty Israeli students In the New York area* The 
students were then Interviewed to check on possible ambiguities of the questions 
and their responses, and once we were satisfied that the Items were clear and 
that they would In all likelihood cover the major dimensions of the inroblem, 
the questionnaire was mailed to the entire population during the first week 
of May, 1966* Follow-up mailings continued through the summer and fall, and 
we had useable questionnaires from 67% (Msl934) of the population* Various 
Internal checks did not Indicate any non-response bias, thus we felt Justified 
In going ahead with the analysis contained herein. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



On the 17th day of June in the year 1621 Czar Michael of Russia 
wrote to King James I of England saying: 

Whereas about 18 years past, in the time of the Enperor and 
greate ^ke Burris Pheodorowich of all Russia there was wnt into 
your Majesties Dominiones fewer young gentlemen of our Kingdome 
... to trayned upp in the English and Lattin tongs and see to 
be retomed againe and delivered to the Lordes of our Counsell 
. . . [and these young men had been] . . . deteyned and kept in 
England against their wills. . . .1 

Evidently Michael was not satisfied with the action taken by James to 
repatriate the Russian "exchange students" so that on the 4th day of 
January 1622 the Russian Ambassador to England underscored the Czar's 
words with a petition to the Privy Council where he added an explana- 
tion of the non-retum of the Russian students, attributing their 
reluctance to "the long troubles in our Country of Russia." Of the 
original four students, two had since died, one was resident in Ireland, 
and the fourth did agree to meet with the Russian Ambassador but still 
refiiso'*, repatriation. (It ought to be noted that the young man had 
taken an English bride during his sojourn in England.) The matter then 
came to the attention of Sir John (derrick, the English Ambassador to 



S. Konovalov, "Anglo-Russian Relations, x620-4," in S. Konovalov, 
Oxford SI avoni c Papers , Vol. IV, as cited in William W. Brickman, 
Development ot Education in Tsarist Russia," in George Z.F. Bereday 
et_al. , eds.. The Changing Soviet School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 



Russia, who wrote to the Privy Council indicating that he fext tha 
that might properly be done had been done and now Merrick "humbly 
besought the Kinges Majestie that he [i.e., the Russian student] m 
not (against the law of Nationes) be forced out of the land."^ 

Ihe Anglo-Russian correspondence of the seventeenth centur 
figures many of the vexatious issues relating to the non-retuming 
foreign student which have appeared during the past decade. The p 
lels include the use of training abroad as an instrument of develo 
human capital, the in^utation of personal and structural motives f 
return, the dilemma of national interests and private rights, the 
understanding and strain whidi develops between governments as a r 
of non-return, and the loss felt by the sending country. 

Though it is clear that at present American educational an 

political authorities clearly favor various forms of educational e 

for a good part of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there w 

siderable opposition to the idea of Americans studying in Europe. 

Georgia legislature disenfranchised for a period of three years an 

2 

Georgian who studied abroad. Study abroad was held to Je rather < 
tionable by Thomas Jefferson, and George Washington opposed the im 
tion of foreign scholars to serve as the nucleus for a new institu 

3 

in the United States. 

^Konovalov, Ibid . 

2 

William W. Brickman, Introduction to the History of Inte 
national Relations in Higher Education (New York, 1960), pp. 138 
(Mimeographed. ) 

^Ibid. . pp. 139 ff. 
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Charles K. Eliot of Harvard wrote: 



Prolonged residence abroad in youth, before the nental fibre is 
solidified and the mind has taken its tone, has a tendency to 
enfeeble the love of countxy, and to impair the foundations of 
pii>lic spirit in the individual citizen. This pernicious influ- 
ence is indefinable, but none the less real. In a strong nation, 
the education of the young is indigraous and national. It is a 
sign of isaaturity or decrepitude when a nation has to ii|K>rt its 
teachers, or send abroad its sdiolars.^ 



Problem 

As of 1963, it was estimated that there were “more than 60,000 
foreign students on our campuses. In one decade the numi>er has increased 
by 75 per cent. If the present trend continues, the number will reach 
100,000 by 1970.*'^ While only representing a small proportion of all 
the aliens resident in the United States at any one time, these students 
occiqyy a unique place on two counts: 



^Eliot's comments were in the foim of a letter to Birdsey 
Northrop in which Northrop attacked what he believed to be the danger- 
ous practice of some American families in sending their children to 
Europe for some of their education. Northrop published his essay along 
with letters from various leaders in American education. Northrop 's 
essay and the letters of response have been republished, with a new 
introducticm by Stewart Fraser, The E^ls of a Foreign Education or 
Birdsey Northrop on Education Abroad (Nashville, Tennessee: Inter- 

national Center, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1966). 

Committee on the Foreign Student in American Colleges and 
Universities, The College, the University and Foreign Student (New York, 
1963). The estimate presented in the document cited was based iq>on 
tabulations made by the Institute of International Education. A com- 
parison of current HE data with visa lists made available by the 
Embassy of the United States of America in Tel Aviv and the files of 
the Israel Government Bureau for Professiwials in New York City h^ 
shown that HE has underestimated the nubber of Israeli students in 
the United States by ^[iproxinately 20 per cent. Assuming that the 
underestimation of Israelis is not a function of any particular charac- 
teristic of the Israeli population, a realistic estimate for the 
nudier of foreign students in the United States as of 1965 would be 
some 110,000 to 120,000. 
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a. They are often the intellectual elite of their native countries. 

b. The assunption underlying Aoierican student exchange prograns is 
that they will return hone after they have conpleted their 
training in the United States. 

It is by now quite well known in both educational and diplonatic 
circles that nany of the foreign students do not in fact return to their 
honelands.^ The training they have received in the United States, Which 
is viewed by govemnental officials both here and abroad as a fbm of 
foreign aid and a contribution of the United States to friendly powers, 
is often not used to fulfill these ains.^ Thou^ in terns of the total 
nuri)er of students in residence at Anerican universities the foreign 
students are but a snail fraction, to our friends abroad they are the 
most visible aspect of the American higher ed* ideation. The foreign stu- 
dent is thus the najor link between the Anerican systei f higher edu- 
cation and those of other nations of the world. 



^Cora DuBois, Foreign Students and Hirfier Education in the 
Ibiited States (Anerican Council on Education, 1956); Connittee on Edu- 
caticaial Interchange Policy, The Foreign Student: Exdiang ee or Inaai- 

grant? (May, 1958); Education and World Affairs, The Foreign Student: 
Whom Shall We Welcome? (New York, 1964); George V. Haniotis, "An 
Exercise in Voluntaiy Repatriation in Greece,” OECD Observer ^ No. 11 
(August, 1964); "Inter-Agpney Task Force of the Council on International 
and Cultural Affairs," The Problem of the Non-R^uming Exdiange 
Visitor, CEC Paper, No. 10 (April 23, 1965); NAFSA Newsletter, vol. IX, 
No. 6 (February 15, 1958). 

^"Inter-Agency Task Force . . . ," op. cit. 

^An analysis of data collected by the National (pinion Research 
Center in 1961 has shown a foreign student input of 1.5% in the Ameri- 
can undergraduate peculation. Data collected by NORC on graduate stu- 
dents in American Universities in 1963 shows a much higgler proi^rtion 
of foreign students, reaching 27% among graduate students in civil 
engineering. 
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Whether one views the education of foreign students in Anerican 
universities from the perspective of creating good will for the Uiited 
States, or one sees it as the training of skilled minds for a world in 
fement, the problem of the non>retuming student is a source of enbar- 
rassment to the Ikiited States. Ihe Department of State has shown 
interest in the problem and has conducted a large scale project on 
exchange visitors which has been most helpful in the conduct of the 
research reported herein.^ The project of the State Department has 
gathered basic demograqphic, rather than motivational, socio-psycho logi- 
cal, and sociological data. The gathering of subjective data on the 
problem is best left to social and psychological researdiers, who will 
be able to ask the right questions and will not inhibit their respon- 
dents by creating fears of governmental power, possible deportations 
and the like. 

The Israeli student and aluani population offered a signal 
opportunity to the researcher interested in foreign students. The 
Government of Israel has gone farther than any other government in 
gathering cooplete data on its nationals who have studied or are now 
studying in the Uhited States. The Institute of International Education 
has informed us that they are using the procedures of data collection 
and organization developed by Israel as a paradigm for other nations 
interested in working on the problem. The representatives of the Min- 
istry of Labor of Israel, who are responsible for this work, have 

^"Inter-Agency Task Force . . . ," op. cit. 
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offered conplete cooperation to HE and ar.y nation which wishes to learn 
froD its efforts. A considerable aiGount of noney and effort has been 
expended by Israel to rationalize its systen of maintaining up-to-date 
information on its nationals in the Uhited States, and as will be indi- 
cated further, they too have been extremely helpful in the development 
of this research. 

As we have attempted to indicate, much is at stake in the way of 
national development and American interests in the question of the non- 
returning foreign student. Education and Nbrld Affairs, a privately 
funded educational policy organization, poses our problem well for us 
in the title of their pamphlet. The Foreign Student: Whom Shall We 

Welcome?^ Decisions have been made by American universities, the Ameri- 
can government, foreign governments, fellowship granting agencies, with- 
out adequate information on who the foreign students are, why they are 
here, will they return home, and will they have been properly trained 
for productive work in their countries of origin. We cannot esqwct to 
answer all of these questions with complete thoroughness, but we do 
believe that we can illumine the darkness considerably throuf^ the 
research presented in the following chq>ters. 



1 



Related Research 

There is a large body of research on foreign students^ but very 
little information specifically on the determinants of their coming to 
the Uhited States and of their returning home once they finish their 
period of study. Cormack, in an excellent survey of the researdi 
literature on foreign students, lists ninety-nine Masters' essays and 
Doctoral dissertations on foreign students. When classified, these 



studies show the following distribution: 

Psycho-social adjustment of the foreign student 
and appreciation of the United States 61 

Academic skills, particularly language skills 
and academic adiievement 

Adjustment liqpon returning home and reflections 

on the United States after having returned home 6 

Determinants of non- return 2 

Miscellaneous and unclassifiable 16 

TOTAL 99 



^U.S. Department of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
Cross-Cultural Education: A Bibliography of Government Sponsored and 

Private Research on Foreign Students and Trainees in the U.S. and Other 
Countries , External Research Paper (Washington, D.C. : i^ril, 1965). 

An extensive bibliogrsqphy on all aspects of educational exchange has 
been produced by William W. Brickman, "Selected Bibliography of the 
History of International Relations in Hi^er Education," Paedagogica 
Historica, Vol. V, No. 1 (1965). A rather ftill listing of works on 
all aspects of the "brain drain" will be found in Br^n Drain and 
Brain Gain, Research Policy Program (Lund, Sweden: 1967)^ 



^Margaret L. Cormack, An Evaluation of Researdi on Educational 
Exchange (Washington, D.C. : The Bureau of Educational and Cultural 

Aff^rs, U.S. Department of State, 1962). 
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By and large the concern of the major published works has been 
with attitude change "towards members of racial, religious, or national 
groti^s in situations of intergroiq) contact."^ More recently, scholars 
and practitioners have begun to speculate on another critical aspect of 
foreign study, namely the skilled manpower implications of stwfy 
sa>ioad.^ The work of scholars has been supplemented by jouznalistic 
pieces of varying worth. It has become more and more evident that, 
irrespective of national wealth in terms of natural resources or hard 

4 

currency, a critical element in ational development is Human Capital, 
a significant cadre of well-trained minds. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the significance of the output of the university in terms of 



^Claire Selltiz, June R. Christ, Joan Havel, Stuart W. Cook, 
Attitudes and Social R elations of Foreign Students in the Uiited States 
(Minneapolis, Kti,nn. : Uhiversity of Minnesota Press, 1963), p. ix. 

^Ihe Foreign Student: Exchangee or Immigrant? , op. cit. ; The 

Fore ign Student: Whom Shall We Welcome? , op. cit. ; Haniotis, op. cit. , 

"Inter-Agency Task Force . . . ," op. cit. ; Charles Kidd, "The Growth 
of Science and the Distribution of Scientists Among the Nations," 

Impact, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (1964); Nuri Mohsenin, "The Lost Student: 
CausITand Cure," Overseas, Institute of International Education, Vol. 

3 (April, 1963). 

^Burton M. Halpem, "New Exodus, Israel's Talent Drain," The 
Nation (May, 1965); Yehudah Kasten, "Kiruv V'lo nidui . . (Attrac- 
tion rather than alienation- -to repatriate Israeli experts from abroad) , 
HA-ARETZ (Tel Aviv, June 25, 1965); Allan Keller, "Life in Norwegian 
IdSTruU of Strange Facets," New York World Telegram and Sun, June 17, 
1965; Eliahu Salpeter, "Yisraelim K'yoshev keva . . ." (Israelis as 
permanrat residents in the United States), HA-ARETZ (Tel Aviv: Septem- 

ber 20, 1964). 

^Gary Becker, Human Capital (New York: 

Press, 1964). 
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skilled researchers, practitioners and citizens.^ It is abundantly 
evident to even the most casual student of world affairs that economic 
and social development in our time is to a very large, albeit unspeci- 
fied, extent a functicm of the human factor. It mi^t be interesting 
to speculate as to why researchers have not heretofore focused upon the 
manpower implications of educational exchange, but that would lead us 
too far afield. We shall, rather, attempt to present the relevant find- 
ings from those studies which contain any data or reasonable speculation 
on the problem. 

If one were to characterize the empirical literature on foreign 
students as it relates to the determinants of non-retum, one mig^t say 
that it is at times quite interesting; but because of the e]q>loratory 
character of the research, inadequate conceptualization, inadequate or 
incorrect study design and improper and scanty samples, whatever results 
exist must remain for us as hypotheses rather than as confirmed findings. 
These hypotheses will be made clear in the course of our discussion of 
the literature, and further on we shall indicate how our study design 
will permit us to go beyond that which already exists. 

Who studies abroad and why do they go? — A host of factors have 
been suggested to explain why students go £d>road to study without regard 
to the particular nation in which they choose to study. It has been 
suggested that some of those who study abroad had been inadequate 



^William V. Consolazio, "The Fiscal Dilemma of Academic Science," 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (February, 1965). 
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students at ho«e,^ and that uiivetsities often not being able to evalu- 
ate records from abroad have accepted foreign students who. by reason- 
able standards, are not college material. Other students are trapped 
by the quantitative inadequacy of their national universities.^ That 
is, their records ou^t to permit them to enter a good university at 
home but facilities sisply do not exist. There are others perhaps, 
particularly the sons of the local aristocracy, or upper class, who See 
study abroad as either a lark or as a kind of -finishing school.” For 
them, the foreign diploma is a mark of social prestige rather than of 
honest academic acco«?lish»ent.* For some, their asbitions outstrip 
tlie local facilities. Their interests cannot be met at home simply 
because their subject is not taught or is inadequately taught. We may 
presume that if adequate facilities were avail*le at home, many of 
those studying in the United States would not be here. Of course it is 
not within the power of a small or underdeveloped nation to offer aU 
of the academic specialties whidi one finds in the United Ststcs. Dif- 
ferentiation is in part a function of sheer site and resources so that 
the situation whereby some students are abroad because of the unavail- 
ability of facilities at home may not be remediable. However, it is 
necessary that we distinguish these various types from one another if 
we are to deal with the non-returning foreign student effectively. 



^william H Sewell and Oluf M. Davidsen, Scandinavian ^udents _ 

Hal^CT. op. ~ i t. ; Haniotis, op- cit . ; Keller. o£^cit. 

^Richard D. Laatoert and Marvin Bressler, Indian Stu»nts on m 
uaerican S^ST cLneapolis = University of Minnesota Press. i«o/.- 
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\Vhy do they come to the United States?- -Given the decision to 
study abroad, why does the student choose to come to the IMited States? 
In case after case we note that before the second World War the United 
States was not one of the major "receiving” nations for foreign stu- 
dents. There has been a clear shift in the direction of the flow of 
foreign students.^ In part this is a result of America's becoming the 
scientific center of the world. As of the beginning of this decade, 

40 per cent of the foreign students in the United States were in the 
natural sciences while in the rest of the OECD nations the average 
figure was 20 per cent.^ The Israeli distribution in the United States 
is heavily skewed towards the sciences. One can expect this situation 

to grow in the future as a parallel to the movement of graduate scien- 

3 

tists to the United States. 

Others have been told by their con?)atriots that as a student 
in the United States one can support oneself by working part time, an 



Irai Valipour, "A Comparison of Returning and Non-Returning Iranian 
Students in the United States," unpublished Ed.D. thesis. Teachers 
College, Colundbia University, 1961. 



^John W. Bennett, Herbert Passim, and Robert K. ^ 

Search of Identity (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Pwss, 1958); 

Lambert and Bressler, op. cit. ; Sewell and Davidsen, op. cU. 



^Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Poli ^ 
[lon ference on Economic Growth and In vestment in 
rhe Challenge of Aid to Newly Deve l oping count ne^ ; IV: 
of Education in Relation to Economic Growth ; Vt International Flows 

of Students. 



^Derek J. De Solla Price, Little Sci ence, Big Science (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963)^ 
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option which is not as readily available elsewhere in the world. ^ 
Periodically one reads of students who are expelled from the United 
C tates for being a bit too eager in their pursuit of employment oppor- 
tunities resulting in their violation of their student visa provisions. 
Such was the case with a group of Japanese students who were working at 
the Nippon Club. This factor is probably quite important 'for the 
Israelis since, by virtue of having relatives in the United States and 
the scarcity of skilled manpower in the field of Jewish education, many 
Israelis are able to find part-time enployment so that they can subsist 
in the United States while studying even without the aid of fellowships. 
These opportunities would not be available to them if they were to 
study in Europe. 

There is another group who, in a sense, are not bona fide stu- 
dents at all but rather immigrants who see their student visa as the 
first step in acquiring citizenship or at least permanent residence in 
the Ikiited States. They often drift from school to school, frequently 
one junp ahead of the immigration officials until they are compelled 
to leave the country, or through marriage or other legal devices, are 
able to remain in the United States. We have no idea how numerically 
important this group is within the Israeli student community, but there 
is no question that it is an important group in terms of Israeli ideol- 
ogy and values. Israel sees itself as a country of immigration, not 

^Dufiois, op. cit . 

2 

Ikil-; Tlie Foreign Student; \1hom Shall We Welcome?, op. cit. 
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emigration. Despite some evidence of ambivalence towards immigrants, 
the dominant mood is still that of viewing immigration positively and 
emigration negatively.^ The young Israeli who wishes to leave the 
country permanently or for a long sojouxn must legitimate his trip in 
terms of national needs if he is to avoid the negative sanctions which 
are applied to those whom the Israelis call by the pejorative term, 
"Yordim," literally "those who go down" with the clear implication of 
"defector." The student status supplies such legitimation for the 
Israeli who wishes to go abroad. 

In sum, one would expect to find different motivational and 
valuative behavioral patterns by academic field in regard both to study 
abroad and returning home within the Israeli student community in the 
United States as a function of the opportunities for study available 
in the several fields in Israel. We should also e]q)ect to find differ- 
entials based upon the student's academic performance among tho.f»e tak- 
ing their higher education in Israel, and the propensity to return 
among those who have gone abroad to study. Ihere is some evidence that 
those who have come to the United States to study are atypical in com- 
parison with their compatriots who remained at home. They have shown 
a greater contact with western and/or American institutions, and their 

value patterns tend to be less traditional and show some degree of 

2 

dissonance with the national value patterns. But here, as well as in 

^Aharon Antonovaky, "Political and Social Positions in Israel," 
AMOT (Tel Aviv: June-July 1965), pp. 11-12, Hebrew. 

2 

Ralph L. Beals and Norman D. Humphrey, No Frontier to Learn- 
ing (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957); Bennett, 

Passim and McKhight, op. cit. ; Valipour, op. cit . 
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other conparisons of this sort made in the empirical literature, the 
comparative population is missing. As the author of the Mexican study 
puts it, "It is quite possible, in the absence of my conti*ol data, 
that the characteristics enumerated above may be common to university 
students in Mexico as well as those who study in the Iftiited States. If 
that is true, the data do not help us to understand why particular stu- 
dents come to this country."^ The caveat stated here is equally appli- 
cable to all other conq^arisons made in the literature between those who 
have come to the United States and those who have studied at home. 

Who goes home?- -The decision to return home after the American 
sojourn is in all likelihood as complex as the original decision to come 
to the United States. The initial perspectives, commitments, and values 
may well have been changed during the period of the student's stay in 
America. Ideally, one would want to have a panel study of a cohort of 
students from the time they first began to think about coming to Ameri- 
ca, up to and including the time they return to their native lands and 
either stay there or, perhaps after a short period, return to the United 
States. Such a panel is obviously enormously complex and not feasible, 
and no researcher has attenpted to conduct a panel study of such long 
duration with a widely scattered population which tends to be geograph- 
ically mobile. 

As we indicated above, at the time of the inception of this 
research, only two studies had been concerned with the determinants of 

1 

Beals and Humphrey, op. cit. , p. 46. 
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non- return per se, a;H both of these studies suffer froa very serious 
methodological flaws both in terns of logic and sanple size.^ The one 
study that actually asked the question of a reasonable sanple (n ^ 318) 
found that of those responding one-quarter intended to remain in the 
United States. Though the raw figures for the responses to the non- 
return question tfere included in the appendix of the work, no percent- 
ages were run since the author was not interested in the correlates or 
determinants of non- return. Uhfortunately, the data cards of that study 
have been lost so that analysis of these data could not be earned out. 

Here, as in the former section, the differential of deter- 
minants of return tend tc be inferential because the design of the 
studies did not permit direct evaluation. There is some suggestion 
that those o£ a higher socio-economic background show a greater tendency 
to return.^ Tiat this should be the case conforms to other data on the 
relationship of social mobility to geographical mobility.^ Bendix and 
Lipset, quoting a Swedish mobility study, note that **. . . for virtually 
all status groups geographical mobility is highest for the upwardly 
mobile, intermediate for those in occiq>ati(ms similar to their fathers, 

^Grace Scully, "An Exploratory Study of Students from Abroad 
mho Do Not Wish to Return to Their Country," unpublished Ed.D. thesis. 
Teachers College, Columbia ttiiversity, 1956; Valipour, op. cit. 

^Richard T. Morris, "National Status in Foreign Students* 
Adjustment," The TWo Way Mirror (MinnJ^spoiis : Ihiiversity of Minnesota 

Press, 1960). 

''Sewell and Davidsen, op. cit. ; Valipour, op. cit . 

^Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society (Berkeley: ttiiversity of California Press, 1962). 
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and lowest for downwardly mobile persons.'*^ Nhether the phenomenon 
described actually exists among foreign students, and is a correlate or 
determinant of non-return, remains to be demonstrated rigorously. If 
the relationship between social and geographical mobility actually does 
exist, it still requires esqplanation in terms of the specifying vari- 
sd>les. Several equally reasonable and plausible theories mi^t explain 
the phenomenon. 

In general, eiq>lanations of ncm-retuin are based upon a varia- 
tion of the push-pull pattern, conditions in the home country vs. con- 
ditions in the United States, with some authors looking at one side of 
the coin and others at the other side. There is the suggestion that 

the American-educated foreign national may be educated beyond the 

3 

capacity of his country to employ him effectively. In addition, the 
i?4in-retuxnee may fear a nepotistic system where his leverage is slight; 

4 

others emphasize the much higher American standard of living. There 
is the suggestion that the non-returnee becomes alienated from his 
nation and his prospective professional peers at hone by coming to the 
United States too y<.>ung and staying too long.^ Eadi of the factors 

^Lipset and Bendix, op. cit ., p. 160n. 

2 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, The Language of 
Social Researdi , Section II (New York: The Free Press, 19SS). 

^Scully, op. cit .; J. M. van der Kroef, ''Asia's Educated 
Uhenployed," in Eastern World . (November, 1961). 

Scully, op. cit .; Gregory Henderson, "Foreign Students: 

Exchange or Innigration," National ^sociation for Foreign Students 
Affairs Newsletter (Novenfcer 15. 1964); Mohsenin. op. cit. 

^Kidd, op. cit. 
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nenti<Hied may play some role independently or in ccmcert with one 
another. The problem of this research is to evaluate the strength of 
each of them where they are operative and to specify the conditions 
under which they are operative. 



Objectives 

The primary objective of the stufy will be to ascertain the 
primary determinants of students coming to the United States and their 
std>sequent return or non-retum to their countries of origin. Among 
the questions to be dealt with are: 

a. The relationship between academic field and study abroad and 
non-retum. 

b. The relative strength of the American "pull" and the native 
country's "push" as determinants of the process. 

c. Factors which contribute to the alienation of the foreign stu- 
dent from his native culture. 

d. The relationship between the processes of social mobility and 
the phenomenon of foreign study, and non -return. 

e. The relative opportunity structures in the two countries. 

f. The role of internalized national ideology as a factor facili- 
tating return. 

g. Nhat policy proposals should be made to facilitate the return 
of the foreign students and to create a more rational policy 
of acceptance of foreign students. 
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Procedures 

General design . »»The primary methodological orientations of the 

study will be those of elaboration and reason analysis. Reason analy- 

1 2 

sis has been used to study personal influence, geographic mobility, 
decisions to undertake psychothersqpy, and many other areas of social 
behavior. Reason analysis is most appropriate when "one wants to know 
how an action came to be>-what steps were taken, what the actor thought 
he was doing, how he felt about it, and what outcomes he expected ..." 
When this is what the researcher is looking for, "... then no tedi- 

4 

nique other than reason analysis can be used." 

The analysis has been ^)plied to three populations: 

i. The Israeli student and alumni population in the United States. 

ii. Israelis who have studied in the United States and who have 
returned to Israel. 

iii. Israelis idio have received all of their higher education in Israel. 

Groiq> i has been used to get at the determinants of coming to 
the United States and intentions of returning parallel to the Morris 
Stwfy.^ Groi^ ii has been analyzed to determine the validity of the 

^Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence (New 
York: The Free Press, 1955). 

^Peter Rossi. Why Families Move (New York: The Free Press, 

1955) . 

^Charles Kadushin, "Individual Decisions to Undertake Psycho- 
therapy," Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 3, No. 3 (1958), 
pp. 379-411; Charles Kadushin, Why People Go to Psychiatrists (forth- 
coming) . 

^Charles Kadushin, "Reason Analysis," International Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1968). 

^Morris, op. cit . 
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conclusions reached covering the determinants of non-return by compar 
ing the correlates of repatriation among those who have performed the 
act with the correlates of expected return to Israel. Group iii has 
been used to develop baselines for the analysis of reasons for coming 
to the United States. 
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CHAPTER II 

WHY DO IHE ISRAELIS COME TO THE UNITED 
STATES TO STUDY? 



Anyone who has ever carried on a conversation with a small child 
is aware of the inadequacy of any answer to the question “Why?". A 
child is perfectly capable of developing an infinite regress of "whys" 
which are sure to exhaust the patience of Job. To some measure, the 
infinite regress is justified in that causal chains do proceed backward 
in time and ramify laterally without limit. However the infinite series 
of "whys" is uneconomical.^ In any analysis, there comes a point where 
the increment of knowledge gained through asking a further question is 



Merton has dealt with the problem of problem- fin ding and has 
commented on the inadequacy of the model whereby the word "why" is 
appended to a declarative sentence as a means of problem formulation. 

He has written that 

"If routinely affixing an inquisitive "Why?" to an established fact 
or event were all that is needed at the outset to institute a sig- 
nificant problem in science, then such men as Darwin and the many 
other scientists v/ho have testified to the difficulty of seeing a 
problem would stand self-condemned as hopelessly opaque and slow- 
witted." (Robert K. Merton, "Notes on Problem Finding in Sociology," 
in Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
eds.. Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, 1959], pp. xi.) 

If what Merton writes is true where some of the facts are known 
and the task of the researcher is to frame the next set of questions 
which will bui]d most fruitfully on that which is already known, then 
a fortiori where the basic facts are not known. All research is to 
some measure a fishing e]q»edition, but woe to the fisherman who casts 
his net into unknown waters with no knowledge of tides and currents 
vdiich can make or break him. 
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not worth the effort invested to gain the information. The question 
"why” must be asked in terms of some a priori sense of the most produc- 
tive lines of inquiry. Certain lines of inquiry are excluded from the 
outset as being irrelevant to the purposes of the questioner or 
researcher. In effect, a set of dimensions is developed in the mind of 
the questioner which serves as a framework for the asking of the question 
"why?”. Without the set of dimensions, or an accounting scheme, one is 
set adrift on an infinite sea of facts which bear no clear logical or 
empirical relationship to one another.^ 

In our analysis of the reasons which Israelis give for coming 
to the United States as students, we have restricted our questions to 
a finite set of dimensions. IVhy Israelis come to the United States as 
students is obviously related to other questions, e.g. , their choice of 
occupation. Not all occupations require higher education. Why did 
they choose a given occtqiation which did require hi^er education which 
in turn brought them to the United States? We cannot, and will not 
assume that their motivational process went along in a linear fashion 
where they first chose an occupation and, finding that their chosen 
field required university training, then decided to come to the United 
States. It has been demonstrated that many students do not attend uni- 
versity for purposes of vocational training but rather it is expected 
of them by friends and family, or because they simply are intellectually 
curious. However, one could say that intellectual curiosity mi^t be 
better served by conversations with great minds and periodic visits to 

^Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg, op. cit .. Section V B. 
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a good library. With this assumption, going to school itself becomes 
a part of our analysis, and it would be necessary to inquire into the 
motives for attending school rather than apprenticing oneself to a 
journeyman or intellectual master. We shall not be inquiring into the 
reasons for attending school in general, nor the reasons for dioosing 
a particular occiq>ation.^ We shall begin with their being in the United 
States on student status as a given fact and shall examine their motives 
for being here in terms of some of the aspects of Israeli educational 
and social structure which motivated their coming. 

In developing the accounting scheme which would cover the 
relevant dimensions of the analysis, it has been necessary to keep three 
related factors in mind. First, we must distinguish between official 
motives and private reasons. The sponsors of educational exchange, if 
one takes the public statements of policy seriously, are motivated by 
one or more factors which we have found to be irrelevant for the students 
who actually participate in educational exchange. Some have talked of 
increasing international understanding; others of inhibiting the develop- 
ment of world communism; still others of developing human capital. It 
may well be that educational exchange does perform these and other func- 
tions which correspond to official motives. However, qualitative inter- 
views with the students themselves have demonstrated that the official 
motives for promoting and siq)porting educational exchange are con^letely 
unrelated to the motives of the students themselves. This brings us to 

^This problem is handled in Chapter IV. 
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our second concern, namely that of distinguishing motives, either pub- 
lic or private, from consequences. In the Aristotelian doctrine of 
causality, the telos of a thihg or process is itself one of its causes. 

In other words, function, either latent or manifest, is part of 
causality. However, we are interested in the motives of which the actor 
is aware and which he feels have caused him to do what he has done. And 
finally, we must examine motives of which the actor is aware and in turn 
can be understood in terms of social structure and process. Our task 
is to be able to distinguish types of motives and actors which may be 
understood in the li^t of the facts of social life of Israel and the 
United States and the position of the actor in the two social structures. 

As in all reason analysis, we are dealing with those who have 
performed a given act. In usual cross sectional survey analysis, the 
key dependent variable is the performance vs. non -performance of an act. 
Ihe analyst's task is to lay bare the determinants of performance or non- 
performance. In a reason analysis the task is to distinguish among types 
of actors, all of whom have performed the act in question. All of the 
people in our population have come to the United States and have been 
students here some time during their sojourn in the Ikiited States. In 
reason analysis, the analyst examines the several paths which have led 
to the same act. 

Various methods with rather different degrees of empirical rigor 
have been employed in the conduct of a reason analysis.^ We have pre- 
sented the respondents with a list of twenty-four reasons for coming to 

^ Lazars feld and Rosenberg, op. cit. , Section V C. 
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the United States and have asked them to indicate the extent to which 
each of these reasons is applicable to them. Persons who indicated that 
they came because their parents migrated to the United States were 
removed from the study population. Those who said they came because 
their spouse decided to study in the United States were removed from the 
analysis of this section on the grounds that they did not themselves 
engage in a decision process. The analysis proper then begins with 
twenty-two reasons which were developed as indicators of the five dimen- 
sions of the accounting scheme. The accounting scheme in turn is based 
upon qualitative interviews with Israeli students in the United States 
and Israeli and American officials who advise and deal with Israeli stu- 
dents. The dimensions of the accounting scheme are as follows; 

A Perceived superiority of the American academic system, 

B Academic financial facilitation (stipends and scholarships) , 

C Personal academic inadequacy, 

D Non-academic financial facilitation, 

E Ulterior, i.e., non-academic reasons. 

In Table 2.1 we present the items as they appeared in the ques- 
tionnaire, identifying them with the dimensions of the accounting scheme 

which they represent. 

If we were to handle each reason dichotomous ly and generate all 

22 

of the logically possible patterns of reason, we would arrive at 2 or 
4,194,304 distinct patterns of reason, a clearly unmanageable situation! 
If we were to operate with the five dimensions as variables and again 
define each of them dichotomously, we would generate a property space 
containing 2® or 32 possible cells, a considerable improvement over the 
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TABLE 2.1 

QUESTIONS IN REASONS BATTERY BY 
ACCOUNTING SCHEME DIMENSIONS 

1. American university scholarship 

2. Israeli government scholarship 

3. American government or foundation scholarship 

4. Easier to siq>port myself while studying in U.S. 

5. Reparation funds 

6. I did not receive a scholarship in Israel 

7. Relatives promised financial aid 

8. Unable to study my field in Israel 

9. I wanted to study in a particular U.S. school 

10. Unsure of what I wanted to study 

11. At my level, training in U.S. is superior to that in Israel 

12. At my level, it would take less time to earn degree in 
U.S. than Israel 

13. In my field, an American degree is worth more in Israel than 
Israeli degree 

14. I was not accepted by university in Israel 

15. I don’t have matriculation certificate 

16. I feared I would not be able to get into a university in 
Israel because of limited openings 

17. I wanted to see the world 

18. I wanted to leave family pressures 

19. I was seriously considering migrating and I thought it best 
to try first as a student 

20. I came as a tourist and decided to stay 

21. Friends in Israel advised me to study in U.S. 

22. Experience in my work is important and the only way to get 
it is by a student visa 



B 

B 

B 

D 

D 

C 

D 

A 

A 

E 

A 

A 

A 

C 

C 

C 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

A 
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2^^ situation but still rather cumbersome. Further, by immediately 
moving from the twenty-two individual items to the five dimensions, we 
are assuming that the items actually do fit the accounting scheme model 
which has been posited. Thus, both for reasons of determining the fit 
between the model of the accounting scheme and the empirical relation- 
ship of the items, and to further reduce the property space if possible, 
we shall examine the actual relationship of the twenty- two items to one 
another. We have not yet arrived at the point where we can examine the 
relationship of reasons to social structure; we still must determine 
the relationship of the reasons among themselves. To do this we have 
utilized the correlation matrix which indicates the pattern of rela- 
tionship among the twenty- two reasons. 

Using McQuitty's meuiod^ we find that the reasons fall into three 
main clusters. Cluster I is derived from an empirical collapsing of 
dimensions A and B; Cluster II from dimensions C and D; and Cluster III 
corresponds to dimension E of the accounting scheme. 

FIGURE 1 

ITEM CLUSTERS USING McQUITTY'S METHOD 
1 

2 11 13 22 8 

9 12 3 

5 19 

14 16 4 7 15 18 17 21 

6 20 10 



^ Louis L. McQuitty, "Elementary Linkage Analysis for Isolating 
Orthagonal and Oblique Types and Typal Relevancies," Education and 
Psychological Measurement, XVII, No. 2 (Summer 1957). 

O 
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With the exception of items 19 and 20, the e^>irical data do 
correspc* d to the a priori model, thus we can reduce the property space 
to 2^ cells. To do this we rearrange the correlation matrix and calcu- 
late the extent to which each item contributes to the tightness of its 
own cluster, as measured by its mean intra-groii?) correlation, and the 
extent to which it generates cross-groi^ relationship, as measured by 
its mean inter-group correlation. In effect, we are attempting to mini- 
mize the intersection of the three clusters so that the clusters of 
items will more closely approximate pure types. In examining the deter- 
minants of patterns of reasons , we should find rather clear relation- 
ships between clusters of reasons and their social determinants. Table 
2.2 presents the mean within-gpnoup, and across-groi^* correlations of 
each of the twenty-two items. The within-group correlation is under- 
lined. 

Inspection of the list found in Table 2.2 reveals six items idiidi 
make for some fuzziness of boundaries for the tliree clusters. Opera- 
tionally, in order to reduce fuzziness or overlap between groups, we 
shall remove these items and recalculate the within-group and across - 
group correlations. The results of these calculations are presented ii* 
Table 2.3. A comparison of the mean correlations in Tables 2.2 and 2.3 
indicates a distinct refinement of the dimensions. 

We find that in the main the correlations of the items within 
groiqps are increased and the correlations across groups are decreased. 
The strengthening of the pattern of correlations of the individual items 
also appears in the pattern of correlations of the clusters. In 



TABLE 2.2 



MEAN CORRELATIONS l/ITHIN GROUP AND ACROSS GROUPS FOP. THE 
‘mENTY-TWO ITEMS IN THE REASON ANALYSIS 

Clusters 

Reason 



I 


I 


II 


III 


1 


.074 


-.063 


.011 


2 


.026 


-.037 


-.022 


3 


.038 


-.015 


.012 


4 


.008 


.112 


.102 




.024 


.039 


.042 


6* 


.055 


.068 


.076 


7 


-.021 


.092 


.067 


8 


.067 


-.023 


-.024 


9 


.107 


.004 


.058 


10 


-.005 


.018 


.133 


11 


.165 


.000 


.075 


12» 


.060 


.042 


.068 


13 


.139 


.035 


.075 


14 


-.043 


.061 


-.014 


15 


-.038 


.106 


.008 


16 


-.033 


.094 


.038 


17* 


.048 


.035 


.178 


18 


.015 


.050 


.125 


19* 


.010 


.032 


.036 


20 


-.033 


.046 


.057 


21* 


.060 


.077 


.103 


22 


.095 


-.007 


.012 



[Those items which show themselves to be empirically 
problematic are marked with an asterisk.] 
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TABLE 2.3 

MEAN CORRELATIONS WITHIN GROUPS AND ACROSS GROUPS 
FOR SIXTEEN ITEMS IN THE REASON ANALYSIS 

Clusters 



Reason 



« 


I 


II 


III 


1 


.085 


-.097 


-.046 


2 


.029 


-.049 


-.032 


3 


.043 


-.040 


-.001 


4 


-.006 


.155 


.093 


7 


-.032 


.120 


.063 


8 


.077 


-.047 


-.048 


9 


.107 


.000 


-.010 


10 


1 

• 

o 


-.008 


.107 


11 


.165 


-.035 


.001 


13 


.128 


.034 


.014 


14 


-.043 


.089 


-.019 


15 


-.042 


.110 


.019 


16 


1 

• 

o 


IS 


.019 


18 


.009 


.041 


.104 


20 


-.048 


.072 


.079 
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Table 2.4 we find the pattern of correlations of the clusters prior to 
the removal of the items v4iich contributed most to the overlap and 
after the removal of these items. 

TABLE 2.4 

WITHIN GROUP AND ACROSS GROUP CORRELATIONS OF THE 
REASON CLUSTERS FOR TWENTY-IWO ITEMS AND 
FOR SIXTEEN ITEMS 

V TWenty-two Items 

Cluster 



Cluster 


I^ 


n 


III 


I 


.086 






II 


-.008 


.074 




III 


.029 


.045 


.135 




Sixteen 


Items 








Cluster 




Cluster 


I 


H 


III 


I 


.093 






II 


-.032 


.130 




III 


-.017 


.035 


.099 



The final pattern of reasons indicates three basic clusters which 
we have termed: 



academic stars > Cluster I = dimensions A and B 
also rans = Cluster II = dimensions C and D 
ulterior = Cluster III = dimension E 
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By removing the items which genernte the greatest part o£ the overlap 
between the clusters, we find that the graphic representation (using 
Kruskal's method)^ of the pattern of reasons (Figure 2) has become very 
clear. Indeed, we do seem to have rather distinct reason analysis 
indices which will permit us to analyze the motives of the Israeli stu- 
dents as determined by the structure of the Israeli educational system 
and some of the more generalized aspects of Israeli social structure. 

The final test of the reason analysis dimensions is in their utility in 
discriminating successfully among the several paths to schooling in 
America and to account for the selection of the paths in terms of the 
facts of Israeli life. Clusters I and II have been treated as mutually 
exclusive throu^ a sinqple arithmetic reduction of the attribute space; 
Cluster III is analyzed in terms of another set of determinants in the 
last section of this chapter. Therefbre, excluding those who gave none 
of the sixteen reasons, each respwident may be located along two 
dimensions : 

(1) Academic motives: 

(a) academic star, 

(b) also rans . 

(2) Ulterior motives: 

(a) ulterior motive present, 

(b) ulterior motive not present. 

'j. B. Kruskal, "^nlltidimensional Scaling by (^timizing Goodness 
to Fit to a Nonmetric Hypothesis," Psychometrika , Vol. 29 (March, 1964), 
pp. 1-27, and (June, 1964), pp. 115-129; and "Nonmetric Multidimensional 

Scaling: A Numerical Method," pp. 28-42. 
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Reasons 

The Israeli educational system is based upon a mixture of public 
and private initiative and populist and elitist educational doctrine 
and practice. The basic pattern of education antedates the establish- 
ment of the state. Under the mandate, the Jewish community of Palestine, 
with some limited help from the mandatory government, supported a system 
of education through hi^ school. The university system was created and 
supported in partnership with the Jewish communities in the diaspora. 
With independence in 1948 the basic pattern of education was maintained. 
The Educaticm Act of 1949 made the voluntary system of universal primary 
education both compulsory and free. Hi^ school education has been sup- 
ported in part by the central government, in part by local government 
(municipalities) , and is in part dependent on tuition fees . 

On the elementary level some form of education is available for 
the entire population. The system of high®** education enrolls a very 
large proportion of the relevant age cohorts,^ and the nunber continues 
to increase year by year. The elitist pattern shows itself most clearly 
on the level of secondary education. The comprehensive high school, 
which is characteristic of American secondary education, is unknown in 
Israel. In moving from the eighth grade to hi^ school, the student 



^On the structure of education in Israel during 
and early state period and some of the relevant bibliographic references, 
see J. Ber 'David, ’’Professions and Social Structure in Israel , i 
Roberto Bachi, ed. , Script a Hierosolymitana (Jerusalem: The Magne 

Press, 1956), Vol. II, pp. 126-15Z. 



^For details, see Chapter VII, pp. 151 ff. 
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either chooses or is assigned to one of several secondary school options, 
among which the academic high school is the major road to hi^er educa- 
tion. Data analyzed for the period 1950-57 shows the folloiving pattern 
of tracking and drop-out from the first grade on to entrance into the 
system of hi^er education: 

Of every 100 who entered elementary school, 84 completed the 
eighth grade.* 

Of every 100 who completed the eighth grade, 73 went on to 
some secondary education of whom 34 entered non-academic 
secondary schools and of whom 39 entered an academic 
secondary sdiool. 

Of every 100 who entered an academic secondary school, 

51 reached the twelfth grade and 48 sat for the matricu- 
lation exam. 

Of every 100 boys who passed the matriculation examination, 

90 entered university. 

Of every 100 girls who passed the matriculation examination, 

80 entered university.^ 

*Maximum estimate 



More recent data on the proportion of the relevant population which 

entered the twelfth grade in an academic high school show an increase 

from 9.8% in 1959 to 13.5% in 1963. However, the "democratization'’ of 

hi|^ school education has by no means kept pace with the increase in 

2 

university enrollments. There are those who suggest that the current 



^H. V. Muhsam et al . , The Supply of Professional Manpower from 
Israel's Academic System (Jerusalem: Falk Institute for Economic 

Research in Israel, March 1959), Hebrew with English summary, pp. v-ix. 

2 

Uri Huiwitz and Malkah Yavneh, The Development of Manpower 
in the Scie n tific and Technological Professions in Isra^ (Jerusalem: 
Tlie Naticiial Council for Reseat and Development, 1964), in Hebrew, 
p. 29. (Mimeographed.) 
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high school structure in Israel is a major obstacle in the development 
of a rational manpower policy.^ \\lhether this is true or not is open 
to question. What seems to be clear, however, is that the structure 
of secondary education can be a stumbling block for the individual. The 
type of high scdiool attended is a key determinant of the motives of 
those who come to study in the United States. 

Table 2.S clearly demonstrates that having attended a non- 
academic high school clearly limits one’s access to higher education, 
while attendance at an academic high school facilitates entrance to a 
university in Israel. The major filter mechanism througji which the higji 
schools control access to higher education in Israel is the matricula- 
tion examination. During the academic year 1966-67 among students in 
the universities in Israel, 75% held a standard Israeli matriculation 
certificate, 11% had passed the examination as an external student, 

10% held a foreign matriculation certificate, and 4% held some other 
certificate. Thus, excluding those who hold a foreign matriculation 
certificate, 95% of the students in universities in Israel hold an 
Israeli matriculation certificate which in the vast majority of cases 
was earned in course, while among those studying in the United States 
the comparable figure is 79%. Among those in the Iftiited States who 
hold a matriculation certificate, 26% may be classified as having come 

^Eli Ginzberg, Manpower Surveys , Fourth Report on Manpower 
in Israel (State of Israel, Ministry of Labour, Manpower Planning 
Authority, 1 Deceiriber 1964), pp. 5-8. (Mimeographed.) 

^ Statistical Bulletin of Israel, Supplements Volume XVIII, 

No. 4 (Jerusalem: The central Bureau of Statistics, April 1967), in 

Hebrew, p. 120. (Mimeographed.) 
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to the United States because their way to further education was blocked 
in Israel as compared with 60% of those without a matriculation certi- 
ficate. 

The matriculation examination is taken as a matter of course 
by the students in the twelfth grade in the academic high schools. Some 
of the agricultural hi^ schools prepare students for the matriculation 
examinations, while in the vocational trend the matriculation examina- 
tion is a mi* or option. The effect of the matriculation certificate 
within the major secondary school options is shown in Table 2.6. 

The different pattern of motives which was found in Table 2.1 
between those who had attended academic and agricultural schools is 
fully explained by the differential likelihood of having received a 
matriculation certificate in the two school types. In the case of the 
vocational schools, the difference is in part explained by the matricu- 
lation certificate but in part remains unexplained. An additional 
e]q;)lanation is found in the level of performance of the students in the 

two trends. 

Since demand for university places exceeds the supply, the can- 
didate for matriculation in higher education in Israel is essentially 
competing with his fellow students for entrance. Assuming that the 
student possesses a valid matriculation certificate, he is judged on 
his level of achievement on the matriculation examination and in certain 
faculties must pass an entrance examination (termed a concourse) over 
and above the matriculation examination. Table 2.7 demonstrates that 
the level of performance on the matriculation examination generates a 
differential pattern of motives. 
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TABLE 2.7 



MATRICULATION EXAMINATION SCORE, BY REASON FOR 
STUDYING IN THE UNITED STATES AfXWG THOSE 
WHO ATTENDED HIGH SCHOOL IN ISRAEL AND 
earned a MATRICULATION CERTIFICATE 

Matriculation Examination Score 



Reason for studying 
in the United States 


9-10 


8-8.5 


7-7.5 


6-6.5 


Academic star 


87% 


79% 


63% 


53% 


Also ran 


12 


18 


33 


42 


No academic reason 


1 


3 


4 


5 


N 


(86) 


(385) 


(424) 


(115) 



NA on matriculaticm = 22 
NA cm matriculation score - 52 

The lower the student *s grades on the matriculation examination, 
the more lilely he is to indicate that he came to the Uiited States 
because his way was blocked in Israel. There have been those who have 
argued that the matriculation examination is a less than adequate 
dictor of later academic achievement, and this indeed may be so. How- 
ever, the data presented do show that academic achievement, as measure J 
by the matriculation examination, does operate powerfully within the 
IsraeU academic system. This is a theme whidi we shall have occasion 
to return to further on in the analysis. Table 2.7 also suggests that 
academic achievement is positively related to academic motives. The 



^Uah Orr, ’’The Reliability of Israeli Matriculation Examina- 
tions,” Megamot, Vol. 14, No. 4 (August 1966), Hebrew. Michael Hen, 
Rina Doran and~Gad Yatziv, ”Do the Matriculation Examinations 
Success in the Uhiversities?," Megamot, Vol. 12, No. 5 (March, 1963), 
Hebrew. 
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lower the level of achievement reported on the matriculation examina- 
tion, the more likely is the student to report that he had no academic 
motive for coming to the United States and was motivated by essentially 
ulterior factors.^ 

Since the matriculation examination is largely geared to an 
academic curriculum, those who have taken the matriculation examination 
without adequate academic preparation on the secondary level show a 
lower level of performance on the examination. Among graduates of the 
academic hig^i schools, 53% report an average matriculation examination 
score of 8 or above while the comparable figure for vocational school 
graduates is 32%. Among those who have taken the examination as exter- 
nal students, that is outside of the regular secondary school structure, 
the figure is 19%. Comparing the pattern of motives of academic and 
vocational school graduates with the distribution of matriculation 
examination scores standardized on the total population of the two 
types of schools, we find that that part of the differential pattern of 
motives which was not accounted for by the presence or absence of a 
matriculation certificate is accounted for by the level of accomplish- 
ment on the matriculation examination of students who are graduates of 
the two types of schools. 

In sum, the effect of the hi^ schools attended on the patterns 
of motives of Israeli students in the Ikiited States has appeared in 

^On the relationship between academic achievement and the com- 
mitment to academic norms, see William J. Bowers > Student Dishonesty 
and its Control in College (New York Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Colunbia University, 1964), p. 94 et passim. (Mimeographed.) 
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Tables 2.5, 2.6 and 2.8. Taking the extreme cases, the differential in 
Table 2.5 was 32 percentage points between academic high schools and 
vocational hi{h schools on the proportion who have come to the Ihiited 
States because they could not meet Israeli academic standards. In 
Table 2.6 we found that the differential was reduced to 14 percentage 
points among those without a matriculation certificate, and 23 percent- 
age points amcHig those with a matriculation certificate. In Table 2.8, 
we took into account the level of performance of the students on the 
matriculation examination in the academic and vocational trends and 
found that the difference in pattern was reduced to 18 percentage 
points. 



TABLE 2.8 



ACADEMIC OR V0CATI0T4AL HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED IN ISRAEL, 
BY MATRICULATION SCORE, BY REASON FOR STUDYING IN 
THE UNITED STATES, STANDARDIZED ON THE TOTAL 
POPULATION OF THE HVO TYPES OF SCHOOL 

Type of Hifih School 



Reason for stuping 
in the Ikiited States 


Academic 


Vocatioi 


Academic star 


73% 


60% 


Also ran 


21 


39 


No academic reason 


4 


1 


N 


(671) 


(48) 



The Israeli educational system offers little in the way of 
second chances for those who do not make the grade the first time 
around. The winnowing out of the academically weaker students con- 
tinues throughout thoir term in the university. Among those presenting 
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some academic reason for being in the United States and who have not 
earned any degree in Israel, 52% indicate that they cane to the Uhited 
States for a second chance while the comparable percentage for those 
who hold a bachelor's degree is 11%, and for those who hold a graduate 
degree it is 4%. Within the university, the student's performance on 
the undergraduate level is a good predictor of his motives for coming 
to the Uhited States. Uhdergraduate performance is a key factor in the 
decision of the academic authorities as to whether the student will be 
permitted to go on with graduate woric in Israel. Table 2.9 shows the 
effect of baccalaureate grades on the pattern of motives* • 



TABLE 2.9 



HIGHEST DEGREE 


ISRAEL BY GRADES ON 


BA BY RFS 


(ALSO RAN) 






% Also ran 




Highest degree Israel 


Grades on BA 


None 


BA 


MA or more 


Hi^ 


44 

(192) 


5 

(76) 


1 

(96) 


Low 


55 

(711) 


13 

(220) 


5 

(Ul) 



NA BA grades » 208 

Tables 2.5 through 2.9 show very clearly that for many of the 
Israeli students in the United States motives expressed when the stu- 
dent is in his twenties are based iq)on decisions made when he was in 
his teens. Given a highly pyramidal educational structure, where the 
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demand for higher education far exceeds the supply « a significant 
portion of the Israeli students are in the United States not because of 
the academic or intellectual superiority of the American academic system 
but rather because the wide range of schools in the United States offers 
second and third chances for those who could not catdi the brass ring 
on the first go-around in Israel. The Israeli educational system 
demands a high level of performance and demands that its standards be 
met consistently throughout the student's academic career. This latter 
point is essentially the burden of Table 2.9.^ The implications of 
these rigorous standards for the issue of the "brain drain" will be 
taken iq;) in Chapter VII. 

Occupational Choice and Reasons for 
Study in the ikiited StateF 

From 1961 through 1964 the number of places in all Israeli insti- 
tuticms of higher leaxning increased at a rate of 20% per annum com- 
pounded, however the rate of increase in science and technology was only 

2 

that of 10% per annum conqpounded. The much smaller rate of increase in 
the number of students admitted into the faculties of natural science 
and engineering is not a function of lack of interest in these fields 
on the part of students but rather is the result of administrative 



^Comparisons of the level of achievement in mathematics of 
Israeli students with their age peers in twelve developed countries show 
that the Israelis have the highest level of achievement among the thir- 
teen countries. For details, see Torsten Husdn, ed. , International 
Study of A^ievement in Hathematics , Vol. 2 (New York: John Wiley 6 

Sons, 1967), pp. 21-35. 

2 

Hurwitz, op. cit., p. 20. 
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decisions on the part of the authorities which have resulted in 
restricted access to these faculties.^ A far larger proportion of 
academically qualified (i.e., in terms of their matriculation examina' 
tion) are rejected in the faculties of natural science and engineer- 
ing. The situation in medicine has been most critical where it has 
been estimated (prior to the opening of the new medical school associ- 
ated with Tel Aviv IMiversity) that only one in six of the applicants 

3 

has been accepted. 

It is difficult to know exactly to what factor or factors the 

different patterns of development in the several faculties may be 

attributed. On the one hand, there has been historically a prejudice 

4 

in favor of humanistic studies in Israeli higher education. On the 
other hand, the costs per student viry considerably by faculty. A 
recent report of a government commission gave the following cost esti- 
mates per student by faculty: 



^ Report of the Committee for the Development of the Faculty 
of Mathematics and Natural Science (Jerusalem: The Hebrew Iftiiversity, 

February 1965), in Hebrew, p. 6. (Mimeographed.) 

^Huiwitz, op. cit ., pp. 10-15; Muhsam, op. cit ., pp. 5i-53. 

^On some of the issues in the Israeli medical '*brain-drain,'* 
see M. Prywes, "Sojourns and Emigration of the Graduates of the Kbdical 
School to the United States," Medicine , LXXII, No. 8, p. 311, Hebrew. 

^Norman Kaplan, The Educational Exchange Program: A Pilot 

Study of Its Impact on Israeli Institutions of Higher Learning 
(Washington, D.C. : Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, Depart- 

ment of State, December 1965), especially pp. 26-39. (Mimeographed.) 
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Faculty 

Humanities and 
social science 

Law 

Mathematics and 
natural science 

Agriculture 

Medicine 

Engineering 



Costs per Student^ 
(in Israeli pounds) 

1,930 

1,240 

6,880 

9,300 

19,380 

5,641 



If the goal has been to increase the number of places in uni- 
versities irrespective of manpower needs, it would make sense to make 
the greatest increase in those areas where the cost per additional stu 
dent would be lowest. Again, however, it is impossible to know the 
extent to which the cultural tradition or economic calculations were 
the determining factors in uneven expansion of the system of higgler 
education . ^ 

We have demonstrated that the structure of education in Israel 
is a prime determinant of motives of Israelis studying in the United 
States. Is it the case that those faculties in Israel which show the 



^ Repor t of the Committee on Higher Education (Jerusalem: 
October 1965), Hebrew, p. zo. (Mimeographed . ) 

^At the time of this writing, the goveiument supplies over half 
of the operating budget of the institutions of higher learning. The 
extent to which government participation ought to give the government 
the right to oversee university expansion in terms of government-defined 
manpower needs is currently being debated both within government and 
university circles. For the basic factors in the argument see the 
symposium published in the August 1967 issue of The University , pp. 46- 
57, Hebrew. 
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highest propensity to come to the United States do so because of limited 
opportunities in Israel? Table 2.10 presents the pattern of motives 

for each of the major areas of study. 

The most striking finding in Table 2.6 is that of the three 
fields in which the demand for places far exceeds the supply; it is only 
engineering which shows a marked difference in the pattern of reasons 
among the students. As to medicine, althougji it is a very crowded 
field in Israel, the United States has not been, at least in recent 
years, a center for doctoral studies in medicine. The Israeli who is 
not able to gain admission to a medical school in Israel is likely to 
turn to Switzerland, Austria or Italy. In the period from 1951 to 1963 
there were only 1,200 foreign students in American medical schools 
(i.e., 1% of the medical school population) of whom 2% were Israelis 
It is not a matter simply of Israelis not being able to enter school 
in Israel which brings them here but rather, in addition, the realistic 
possibilities of entering school here. As to natural science and 
engineering faculties, both of which are very circumscribed in Israel, 
it is only engineering which demonstrates a pattern largely different 
from those of the other professions. Possibly the problem of engineer- 
ing may not lie in the discrepancy between supply and demand of places 
but may be understood in terms of some other characteristic of the 
engineering profession and/or would-be engineers. 



^’’Foreign Students in U.S. Medical Schools,” datagrams , 
Association of American Medical Colleges, Vol. 5, No. 6 (December, 
1963) . 
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The answer to the problem of the engineers largely lies in the 
early training of potential engineers. Those who have attended the 
academically weaker high schools strongly tend towards engineering as 
their field of study, as is shown in Table 2.11 

Engineers are less likely to have the basic matriculation docu- 
ment without which entrance into the Technion is impossible. Beyond 
that, even among those who do hold a matriculation certificate, engi- 
neers tend to have a lower level of academic qualification than their 
colleagues in the natural sciences. Among those who attended an aca- 
demic high school, 62% of the natural scientists scored 8 or better on 
their matriculation examinations while the comparable figure for engi- 
neers is only 46%. Taking into account the academic competence of 
engineers and natural scientists, we find that much of the remaining 
difference between the two fields is accounted for by their different 
level of accomplishment. 

Table 2.12 demonstrates that, holding grades constant, the 
difference within fields is greater than the difference across fields. 
The different level of intellectual achievement, and perhaps values, 
will become significant for us further on in Qiapter VI. The pattern 
of a greater difference within fields than across fields holds in the 
case of every occupational field except business administration. The 
pattern holds in every field in which there is a viable Israeli alter- 
native, and those who do not take the Israeli alternative choose the 
United States as their second-chance option. In the case of business 
administration, the level of instruction in Israel has been rather 
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priBitive until very recently. Business adninistration had its begin- 
nings in Israel in 1957 as a non-degree granting progran, organized by 
the United States Operations Wssion. It is only since 1964 that a 
degree progra. has been developed, and the field is still struggling 
for academic respectability within the structure of the Mitteleurq ea 
conservative intellectualisi. of Israeli academe lift. Thus it is that 
the pattern of motives in business adninistration shows little or no 
difference among academic hi^ school graduates when stratifie y 
matriculation score grades. Since business administration has been 
academically rather weak in Israel, we e^^ect to see a rather different 
picture in a ftw years when business administration becomes a reputable 

part of the Israeli imiversity system. 



table 2.13 



matriculation score by reasons for study in the 

RESTRICTED TO GRADUATES OF ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOO-.S WHO 
^VE STUDIED BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Matriculation Examination Grade 



Reason for studying in 
the United States 



8 and 
over 



7.5 and 
less 



Academic star 



90% 



Also ran 

No academic reason 
N 



5 9 

S 2 

(41) (49) 



NA on grades * 6 



) 
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One last part of the highly stiuctured traditionalist academic 
system in Israel is that of the high level of specialization which is 
characteristic of both Israeli high schools and universities. On the 
university level, the student is required to study two majors. The 
broad-based liberal arts background which is characteristic of American 
education is unknown in Israel, thoU]^ there are some who would want to 
move Israeli higher educaticm in that direction. Specialization is 
also characteristic of the hi^ school system. At the end of the tenth 
grade in the academic hi^ sdiools, the student must choose a megama, 
i.e., academic trend or major. The basic trends are Rdal (i.e., physi- 
cal science and mathematics), biological sciences (which is rather 
similar to the Rdhl option in terms of its emphasis on natural science 
and mathematics), humanities and social science. The last two are 
self-explanatory. In the main, the student's choice of university sub- 
ject (s) is congruent with his hig)i school major. However, what is the 
result of a shift in interest? Does the student who has emphasized 
the sciences in hi^ school find himself at a loss if he later decides 
on the humanities or social sciences? To what measure, if any, does 
an incongruent pattern of choices on the high school and university 
levels lead to the students being at a competitive disadvantage in 
going on with his education in Israel. 

'•'able 2.14 demonstrates that the student who moves from the 
humanities and social sciences to the natural sciences and engineering 
suffers from a very small disadvantage. The student who shifts in the 
opposite direction finds that his chances have actually been improved. 
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TABLE 2.14 

ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOL ONLY 
(% also ran) 

High school major 





Humanities and 


Real it and 




Social Science 


Bio. Scioice 


Engineering and 


33 


30 


Natural Science 


(48) 


(279) 


Humanities and 


27 


17 


Social Science 


(128) 


(63) 



One would have to conclude that, at least in regard to the question of 
access to higgler education, early specialization within the academic 
hig)i school presents no particular problems. 

Ulterien Reasons for studying 
in the United States 

In several tables in the preceding section, we found that there 
were students who were motivated entirely by non-acaoemic factors. Edu- 
cational exchange served as a way of leaving an uncomfortable situation 
at home and/or offered the opportunity to see the world. Most of those 
who have expressed ulterior reasons for coming to the United States have 
also expressed some academic motives as well, and their motives tend 
strongly to be located in the also-ran category, as was shown in 
Figure 2. 

In terms of the relationship of ulterior reasons with the 
academic-occupational sectors, we find that those who express ulterior 
reasons are less committed to their professions. Among those who indi- 
cate a marked preference for their current occupational choice. 
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19% indicate that they were motivated, at least in part, by ulterior 
factors in contrast to 26% of those who would consider another profes- 
sion. This finding is congruent with the earlier findings which 
demonstrated that academic achievement was correlated with academic 
motives. As a general rule, ulterior reasons motivate those students 
who have less in the way of responsibilities and commitments in Israel 
and who are more subject to discomforting pressures in Israel. 



TABLE 2.15 



DETERMINANTS OF ULTERIOR REASONS FOR 
COMING TO THE UNITED STATES 



Age at arrival 
NA age s 38 



Marital status on arrival 



% Ulterior Reasons for 
Coming to the United States 



25 or 
under 

27 

(921) 

Not 

married 



26 or 
over 



14 

(655) 



Married 



NA marital status on arrival - 32 



27 9 

(515) (1067) 



Sex* Female Male 

NA sex =8 34 19 

(266) (1409) 



*1he sex differential is somewhat exaggerated since those who indicated 
that their spouse's decision to study in the Iftiited States was a factor 
for their coming to the United States were excluded from the reason 
analysis as mentioned above. Those removed were disproportionately 
married females. However a significant sex differential remains even 
when controlled for age and marital status on arrival. 
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Some of the demographic factors examined in Table 2.15 bear a 
strong relationship to one another so that in part the findings are 
further explicable in terms of these relationships. Those who are 
married upon arrival obviously tend to be somewhat older so that marital 
status on arrival accounts for part of the differential pattern by age 
of arrival. 

TABLE 2.16 

AGE AT ARRIVAL BY MARITAL STATUS ON ARRIVAL BY 
ULTERIOR REASON FOR COMING 
TO THE UNITED STATES 

% ulterior reason for coming 





to the United States 


Marital status on arrival 


25 or less 


26 or more 


Married 


14 


7 




(160) 


(340) 


Not married 


29 


21 




(746) 


(302) 



NA marital status on arrival and/or age at arrival = C6 

Where in Table 2.15 the difference between the two age groups 
was 13 points, when stratified by marital status on arrival the dif- 
ference is reduced by about half* Thus age generates a network of 
responsibilities which in turn force one to offer hostages to fortune. 
Taking into account the three deinographic characteristics simultaneously, 
we find that young unmarried females are the most likely to come for 
ulterior reasons (42%) while older married males are least likely (6%) 

The pattern conforms to that which would be ejqiected in the way of 
differential susceptibility to familial pressures at home and willing- 
) ness or ability to take risks without clear promise of gain. 

o 
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CHAPTER III 



THE PREDETERMINANTS OF RETURN TO ISRAEL 

We shall be examining some of the major predeterminants of the 
Israeli student’s decision to return to Israel or remain in the United 
States. By predeterminants is meant the early life experiences of the 
student, largely unrelated to formal education and occupation, which 
serve to encourage or inhibit repatriation. I^ss than 2% of the stu- 
dents have indicated that they were motivated by an overt wish to 
migrate (see Appendix D). Despite the fact that overt intentions of 
migration are rarely mentioned, it is quite reasonable to assume that 
there are life e 3 q>eriences which predispose the student to seek immi- 
grant status once in the United States. In all liklihood, perhaps 
unbeknownst to the studerc, part of the decision process or better yet 
the framework for the decision process antedates his arrival in the 
United Slates. In the second section of this chapter we shall examine 
some of the mechanisms through which the predisposing factors operate. 

The Home 



F^*milial Zionist Background 

The State of Israel as a political entity is the product of a 
multitude of historical factors among which was the activity of the 
Zionist movement. Of course not all those who participated in the 
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Zionist iBOvement emigrated to Israel nor did all of those who did emi- 
grate participate in the Zionist movement. However, one might expect 
that individuals who have grown up in Zionist homes would be more 
likely to have developed a commitment to Israel which would predispose 
them to return home. Among new immigrants to Israel in the 1950* s, 
those who had been members of the Zionist movement in their countries 
of origin were far more optimistic about their prospects in Israel. 

The question we raise is whether the commitments of the fathers are 
communicated to the children and if in turn these commitments are among 
the factors which determine return to Israel. 

TABLE 3.1 



PARENTAL ZIONIST BACKGROUND BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(Both parents bom abroad only) 

Zionist Affiliations of Parents 



Probability of Return 


Neither 

Parent 


Father 

Alone 


Mother 

Alone 


Both 

Parents 


High 




37f, 


37^ 


474 


48^ 


Medi.an 




20 


22 


24 


17 


Low 




41 


38 


31 


33 


NA 




1 


3 


3 


2 


N 




(535) 


(336) 


(101) 


(697) 


Table 


3.1 indicates 


that parental participation in the 


Zionist 


movement is a 


factor in the 


individual ' s 


decision to 


return to 


Israel. 



^Judith Shuval, Immigrants on the Threshold (New York: Atherton 

Press, 1963), Chapters 4 and 5. 
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Where there is only one Zionist parent, mother alone is efficaciouj; 
while father alone is not. There are two possible sources for the dif- 
ferential effect of mother’s over against father's participation in the 
Zionist movement, affording equally plausible esqplanations. The first 
is that since the mother plays the primary role in the socialization 
of the child her Zionist sentiments would be more readily communicated 
to the child than would be the father's. The other explanation refers 
back to the structure of Jewish life in Eastern Europe where the Zionist 
movement represented a break with Jewish religious traditionalism. 
European Hebrew literature prior to the first World War portrayed the 
Zionist woman as a rebel while picturing the Zionist man as a more 
conventional creature.^ In Eastern Europe, the Zionist woman had to 
make a greater break with her traditionalist society than was the case 
for the Zionist man. The sex differential might well have been a dif- 
ference of degree of commitment. The social price for participation 
in the Zionist movement was highe* for women than for men, and so it 
is likely that a larger proportion of female participants in the 
Zionist movement were strongly committed to the Zionist movement than 
was the case for the men. Given the requisite data, the two theses 
could be tested by comparing the impact of the West European in con- 
trast to East European Zionist women. Unfortunately there are too few 
cases of West European Zionist women married to non- Zionist men to 
permit further analysis. 

^Information supplied by Professor Isaac Barzilay, Columbia 
University (1967). 
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Social Class of Origin 

It has been found by other investigators that the foreign stu- 
dent's propensity to return is related to his social class of origin. 
This has been shown to be the case among those coining from a western 

industrialized area, Scandinavia,^ as well as among those who come from 

2 

a traditionalist society, Iran. The Israeli students manifest the same 
pattern. 

TABLE 3.2 

SOCIAL CLASS AS MEASURED BY FATHER'S EDUCATION 
BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(Full population, i.e., parents bom 
abroad and/or in Israel) 



Probability 


Less than 


Full 


Some or full 


Some or fu 


of Return 


Piimary 


Primary 


High School 


University 


High 


34^ 


4$ 


43^ 


4S{^ 


Medium 


21 


19 


19 


17 


Low 


42 


38 


37 


35 


NA 


3 


2 


2 


3 


N 


(276) 


(255) 


(777) 


(569) 


NA father's 


education = 57 









The higher the social class as : easured by father's education, 
the greater the inclination to return to Israel. Those investigations 
which have reported the social class-repatriation correlation have not 

^Sewell, op. cit . 

2 

Valipour, op. cit . 
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explained the relationship. The relationship between social class and 
propensity to return is explicable in two ways. There is evidence that 
indicates that social class position generates differential access to 
the opportunity structure.^ The higher the social class of origin, the 
greater the individual's access to persons of influence who could help 
the course of one's career. This thesis assumes that the stratification 
system either modifies or displaces an opportunity structure based upon 
training and ability, or indeed controls access to training and brings 
to bear particularistic criteria for career development. If this thesis 
were to explain the data, then the higher the social class of origin, 
the more the respondents would report access to persons who would be 
helpful in the course of one's career; such access in turn should 
explain the relationship between social class and propensity to return. 
The second thesis assumes differential socialization by social class. 
That is, the higher the soc:lal class of origin, the greater the commit- 
ment to the society as it is. The second thesis finds its explanatory 
factor in psychic rather than material rootedness. 

In the aggregate, the Israeli students see the United States as 
a ,Tiore open society in which particularistic criteria are ^ess likely 
to operate in advancing one's career. The opposite situation seems 
to be so well institutionalized in Israel as to have been given c name 



^Bernard Barber, Social St ratification (New York: Harcourt, 

Brace 6 World, 1937), Chapter 10 et passim ; Jean Flo^i, "Social Class 
Factors in Educational Achievement," in A. H. Halsey, ed. , Ability and 
Educational Opportunity (Paris: Organization for Economic Cooperation 

and Development, 1961). 

2 

See Appendix D. 
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borrowed from the Russian of the early Zionists. That term is 
Protect zi a, now called by many of the younger Israelis, Vitamn P. 



Despite j;he student's perception of the ubiquity of protect zia in 
Israel , the clain to protectzia bears no relationship to their decisicHi 
to return (Tau b = .017) nor does it relate to their social class back- 
grounds (Tau b 3 .001). 

One way of testing the second thesis, naitely that social class 
graerates psydiic rather than material rootedness in the society, is 
to introduce another factor which we have found to bear some relation- 
ship to psychic rootedness. A major struggle of the Zionist ideologues 
of Europe and the young Zionist coamunity of Palestine was that of the 
relative priority of class and national identities. In Eastern Europe, 
among those Jews who had broken with religious orthodoiqr, Zionism was 
the major nationalist optical tdiile Bundism was the major class option. 

Zionism is the movement of the Jewish bourgeoisie, as socialism 
is the movement of the worker masses in general aiiJ of all those 
who are interested that the workers should have a better life on 
this earth. And just as between the bourgeoisie and the worker 
there can never be any peace, SO CAN THERE NEVER BE ANY PEACE 
BETWEEN SOCIALISM AND ZIONISM.^ 

In the intellectual climate in which Zionist ideology emerged, 
the class issue had to be dealt with, but the Zionists asserted that 
the class struggle would have to await the creation of an independent 
Jewish cuiuanonwealth. This positiem was taken even by Borochov, the 
most radical of the social iS"*! Zionists, and of course WetS accepted by 



^Der Yiddish er Arbeiter , Kondon, March, 1899, p. 6, cited in 
••The Evolutioir~oF"TIi6 to 1903,** Harold S. Rabinovitch, unpub- 
lished Master's essay, Columbia University, 1956, p. 79, eiphasis in 
the original. 
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the Boxe Doderatc* socialists such as Syiiin.^ In the early history of 
the Histadrut, it becaae necessary to decide idiether the Histadrut 
would serve primarily as an instrument of national renaissance or of 
class struggle. The issue came to a head in the 1920's around the dis> 
cussion of the admission of Arab workers into the Histadrut . It was 
clearly decided that the primary concei i of the Histadrut was the 

2 

national "revclution" rather than the eccmomic-social revolution. 

Miere Zionist socialization did occur, one ndg^t well ejq>ect that social 
class position would cease to have sid>jective meaning. This was the 
fear of the Jewish socialists in Russia, expressed ri^t after the 
failure of the revolution of 1905. 

The Congress considers Zionism a reaction of the bourgeois 
class to antisemitism and the abnormal legal position of the Jewish 
people. 

The Ccmgress finds the ultimate goal of political Zionism* -the 
securing of territory for the Jewish people- -in so far as it holds 
a sm;ill part of it — an act, whidi doesn't have a great significance 
and doesn't solve the "Jewish problem," and in as much as it lays 
claim to gather all the Jewish people or at least a significant 
part of it — is utopian and impracticable. 

The Congress believes that agitation of the Zionists foments j 
national feeling and may hinder the growth of class consciousness. 

The Bundist fear was eiq;>ressed in terms of traditional Marxist concern 

over class consciousness, which differs someidiat from the argument 



^For relevant extracts from the works of the Zionist theorists, 
see Arthur Hertzberg, The Zionist Idea (New York: Doiibleday, 1959). 

^Fred Sherrow, "The Arabs of Palestine as Seen Throu^ Jewish 
Eyes," unpublished Master's essay, Cx>lunbia University, 1965, Chap. IV. 

^Materiali k istorii Yevreiskava rabochevo dvizhenie (St. Peters- 
burg: Tribun. 19061. n. 118. cited in Rabinovitch, op. citT , p. 95. 

Emphasis added. 
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developed here. The question relates to the conditions under which 
social class will determine behavior irrespective of whether or not the 
actor is consciously motivated by class position, i.e., does class 
correlated or determined behavior occur in the presence of strong 
national identity. 

Our data suggest that the fear of the socialists was justified. 
Social class seens to have no i^>act in the presence of a Zionist back- 
ground. 



T^fiLE 3.3 



SOCIAL CLASS AS MEASURED BY FATHER'S EDUCATION 
BY PARENTAL ZIONIST BACKGROUND 
BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(Both parents bom abroad) 

P er cent Higft Probability of Return 

Zionist Background 



Social Class 




Low 


Higji 


47 

(579) 


40 

(576) 


Low 


46 


31 


(219) 


(295) 



Ethnic Background 

Israeli society is a society of imnigrants in which one's ethnic 
background plays an iaportant role in everyday lift. The major ethnic 
division within the Israeli Jewish conmunity is that between Eur<q>eans 
and Orientals. The Orientals have been called the "Second Israel." 
Ifcether justified or not, 29* of those of Oriental origin feel that dis- 
crimination is a problem for them as coapared with 3* of those of 
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European origi;i. We had expected that the Orientals would be less 
likely to r-‘tum to Israel, and our expectation is borne out by the data. 



TABLE 3.4 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(Both parents foreign bom onl^ ; ethnically 
exagomous marriages classified as Oriental) 



Ethnicity 



Probability 
of Return 


Oriental 


European 


Hig^i 


31^ 


43^ 


Medium 


24 


19 


Low 


45 


36 


NA 


- 


2 


N 


(104) 


(1565) 



Is it the fear of discrimination which keeps Orientals from 
returning home? In the words of one Oriental student: **In Israel I am 

black; here I am white.** In the United States, all Israelis look alike. 
The distinctions which obtain in Israel between Oriental and European 
have no social meaning in the United States.^ In point of fact, how- 
ever, thou^ the Orientals are more likely to express fears of ethnic 
discrimination, their fears do not e]q>lain their lower rate of return 

to Israel (Cramer* s V * .118). 

TWO characteristics of the student *s family background have 
been identified which are relevant to his decision to return to Israel; 



^On the inport an ce of societal context in determining the mean 
ing of social statuses, see Ralph Linton. The Stud>^ of Man (New York: 
Appleton -Century-Crofts , 1936), Chapter 8. 
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nanely, social class and parental Zionist background. Israeli census 
data show a mch lower general level of education of Oriental immigrants 
than of European immigrants to Israel. Further, the Zionist movement 
was largely, though not entirely, a European movement. In the study 
population, 42% of those classified as Orientals report that their 
father's education included at least some high school training while 
the comparable figure for those of European backgrounds is 71%. Simi- 
larly, 19% of the Orientals report that they come from Zionist homes 
while 50% of the Europeans report Zionist homes. In the lig^t of these 
factors, it is reasonable to es^ect that the differential propensity to 
return of the two ethnic connunities may well be largely a function of 
social characteristics associated with ethnicity rather than some 
factor intrinsic to ethnicity itself. Given the very skewed pattern 
of the relationships with the associated characteristics and the large 
nuri>er of comparisons idiich one would have to make if one were to take 
into account each of the associated characteristics separately, the 
data for the two ethnic communities are presented in the form of stan- 
dardized tables. That is, we are saying that if the Europeans had the 
same social class background and Zionist background as the Orientals, 
would there still be any difference in their propensity to return to 
Israel? (See Table 3.5.) 

The data are clear in showing that the differential propensity 
to return is to a significant degree a function of factors associated 
with ethnicity rather than ethnicity itself. This is not to suggest 
that ethnicity has no aieaning, but rather that much of its meaning is 
to be found in social characteristics whidi bear no intrinsic necessary 
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TABLE 3.5 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(Paxental Zionism and social class 
standardized on Oriental population) 

Ethnic Backgrourid 

Probability of Return Orieiital European* 



Hi^ 


12 $ 


38^ 


Medium 


24 


20 


Low 


45 


40 


NA 


- 


m 


N 


(101) 


(1S21) 



NA SES » 47 
*Rounding error 

relationship with ethnicity. The roots of the differential rates of 
return by ethnic group are not to be found in present Israeli culture 
or social structure but rather in the history of the ethnic conmunities 
in their countries of origin. 

The Social World beyond the Family 
Uxban-ruial Differentials 

Israel is a very heavily urbanized country, one of the most 
heavily urbanized of all of the industrialized nations.^ The concen- 
tration of population in the cities has been a matter of concern to the 

^Emrys Jones, Towns and Cities (New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1966), p. 14. 
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govemneni and efforts have been made to disperse the population. The 
government has been motivated largely by two issues: defense, and the 
development of the Negev and Gaille. A third issue relevant to the 
problem of the over-urbanization of Israel is that of social and cul- 
tural differences between urban and rural populations. The cities pro- 
duce an Israeli %#ho is somewhat different from his country cousin. 

Shock troops, career military officers, pilots and others engaged in 
hazardous national service are very disproportionately recruited from 
the rural population. As a general proposition, one would expect that 
the rural population mi^t have stronger commitments to their society.^ 
This esqpectation is borne out in Table 3.6. 

TABLE 3.6 

LOCATION OF HIGH SQIOOL BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

Location of Higlj School 



Hig^ School Abroad, 
Geographically 



Probability of Return 


City 


Town or 
Village 


Unclassifiable, 

No Answer or No Report 


Hig^i 


42^ 


55* 


32* 


Medium 


18 


20 


19 


Low 


38 


23 


46 


NA 


2 


2 


3 


N 


(1164) 


(304) 


(466) 



^ Louis Wirth, "Urbanism as a Way of Life," American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 44 (1938). 



Is the urban-Tural difference a function of cultural ambiance 
per se, or is it in some *^ay a function of the kinds of families found 
in the two areas? Ihere is some positive relationship between social 
class and residence in a city and Zionist background and residence in 
a town or village, and the two factors moving in opposite directions 
cancel one another out, as it were, so that 69% of those from an uiban 
background are classifiable as high Zionism-SES while 68% of those from 
a rural background are high Zionism-SES. Taking into account urban- 
rural settings jointly, the differential found in Table 3.6 is maintained. 

TABLE 3.7 

ZIQNISM-SES OP PARENTS BY LOCATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(Per cent hig^ probability of return) 

Location of Hi^ School 
Zionism-SES Town or 



of Parents 


City 


Village 


Higji 


46 


59 




(803) 


(207) 


Low 


34 


47 




(361) 


(97) 



The Youth Movements 

Ihe youth movements in Israel have a long history, going back 
to the Zionist movement in Europe. Ihe major youth movements existed 
in Europe before they came into existence in Israel, and in a sense they 
are repositories of the experiences of European Jewry in the days when 
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a Jewish commonwealth was a dream. ^ Th«y are oriented toward pioneer 
ing valuer and they are national-patriotic movements. With the excep 
tion of the Tzofim (scouts) and the working youth movements, they are 



all tied to political parties in Israel. 

The major movements and their party affiliations are listed 



below beginning with the non-communist left and through to the national 
ist right. 



MOVB^^T PARTY 



(Hatzofim No party) 



Hashomer Hatzair 
Ma<^noth Ha dim 
Hanoar Haoved 
Hatnoa Hamaochadet 
B'nai Akivah 
Maccabi 
Betar 



Mapam 

Achdut Avoda 
Mapai-Achdut Avoda 
Mapai 

National Religious Party 

General Zionist 

Herut 



A typology has been constructed in which the several movements 
are classified along two dimensions: whether or not they are clearly 
ideological, and whether they tend to be pragmatic, or strident and 



rigid in their ideology. The classification of the youth movements 
parallels recent findings on the orientation of the leadership of the 
several parties toward the government which reflect the attitudes of 
the *'ins" and "outs.” However, participation in the government in turn 
seems to be a reflection of the extent to which the party is pragmatically 



^On the youth movements in Israel, see S. N. Eisenstadt, From 
Generation to Generation (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1956) ; 

for a discussion of Zionist youth movements in Europe, see Walter Z. 
Laqueur, Young Germany (New York: Basic Books, 1962), Chapter 9. 
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ideological and thus broad-based, rather than ideologically purist and 
thereby sectarian or strident.^ 

The classification follows: 

Strident ideological Hashomer Hatzair 

Betar 

Pragmatic ideological Hatnoa Hamaochedit 

Hanoar Haoved 
Machnoth Ha-01 im 
Beni-Akivah 

Non -ideological Hatzofim 

Maccabi 

It may seem strange to find the far left and far right parties 
classified together, but both groups are associated with parties which 
have been, in the main, part of the political opposition rather than 
part of the government. Neither group has been noted for its willing- 
ness to develop pragmatic solutions for the political and economic 
problems of Israel , but rather have demanded that the state be governed 
by principles which they hold dear. We would expect them then, despite 
the strong loyalties to the movement which they engender, to be breed- 
ing grounds for dissatisfaction and vehicles for sharp dissent. (See 

Table 3.8.) 

Participation in a youth movement in and of itself has no effect. 
Those who were members of a non-ideological movement or a strident ideo- 
logical youth movement are no more likely to return home than are those 
who report no youth movement experience at all. The pragmatically 



^Lester 6. Seligman, Leadership in a New Nation (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1964), particularly pp. 78-79. 
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TABLE 3.8 

YOUTH MOVEfffiNT AND PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

Youth ^tovement 



Probability 


Non- 


Pragmatic 


Strident 


No Youth 
Movement 


of Return 


Ideological 


Ideological 


Ideological 


Reported 


High 


37^ 


49^ 


39^ 


40^ 


Medium 


19 


20 


20 


16 


Low 


41 


28 


39 


42 


NA 


2 


2 


2 


2 


N 


(558) 


(588) 


(175) 


(613) 



ideological youth movements however, in which about 30% of the popula 
tion participated, do have a strong effect in the expected direction. 
Agai 1 we must raise the question as to whether or not this is the 
independent effect of the youth movements or whether there has been 
differential recruitment into the youth movements by familial back- 
ground which accounts for Table 3.8. 



TABLE 3.9 



YOUTH MOVETIENT MEMBERSHIP BY PARL*4TAL SES-ZIONISM 

Parental SES- Zionism 



Youth movement 


Hi^ 


Low 


Non-ideolcgical 


29^ 


29^ 


Pragmatic ideological 


33 


26 


Strident ideological 


11 


6 


No youth movement reported 


28 


39 


N 


(1287) 


(647) 
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Persons of high SES-Zionist background are more likely to I ve 
participated in some youth movement and have tended to choose the prag 
matic ideological and strident ideological groups. However participa- 
tion in the youth movements shows its effect independent of home back- 
ground. 



TABLE 3.10 

PARENTAL SES- ZIONISM BY YOUTH MOVEMENT 
MEMBERSHIP BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(Among those who report some youth move 
ment participation, per cent who state 
that probability of return is ’’high") 



Youth Movement 







Pragmatic 


Strident 


Parental SES- Zionism 


Non-ideological 


Ideological 


Ideological 


High 


40 

(371) 


S3 

(419) 


38 

(136) 


Low 


31 


41 


41 


(187) 


(169) 


(39) 






For the major options— that is non-ideological and pragmatic 
ideological youth movements— which comprise 91% of the case^, we find 
the independent effect of family background and youth group membership 
in the direction expected. In the case of strident ideological, 
familial characteristics largely disappear. We suggest that this may 
be a function of the very strong commitment to the groi^ per se which 
these organizations demand of their members. Under these conditions, 
the youth group becomes a surrogate family > and family characteristics 
which have been relevant for less demanding groups no longer have any 



impact . 
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tVe have examined several social characteristics which we had 
reason to expect would bear some relationship to the student's decision 
to remain in the United States or to return to Israel. Taking into 
account his social class of origin, his parental Zionist background, 
his youth movement participation, and the urban or rural location of 
his adolescent years, we have constructed an index which we have termed 
the Background Socialization Characteristics (BSC) index. When all of 
the items are clustered and added, we find the fbllowing relationship 
between the index and the probability of return. 

TABLE 3.11 

background SOCIALIZATION CHARACTERISTICS INDEX 
BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 



BSC Index 



Probability of Return 




Medium 


Low 


Hi|)i 


56^ 


39^ 


32^ 


Medium 


18 


19 


19 


Low 


23 


41 


46 


NA 


2 


2 


3 


N 


(S25) 


(943) 


(466) 



Some evidence has been presented in this section to suggest very 
strongly that the background diaracteristics operate through some social- 
ization mechanisms. If this is true, then we should be able to present 
some valuative or attitudinal measure which would explain, at least in 
part, the effect of the background fa'-tors. The elements which entered 

rather diverse so that no one item fully captures 



into the BSC index are 
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the iipact of the characteristics. There are several subjective vari- 
ables which explain snail parts of the variance, however aaong all of 
the subjective variables, the variable which is nost diftoe and per- 
vasive shows the greatest degree of eaqplanatory power. That variable 
is the significance of being an Israeli in the student’s decision to 
return hone or not. 



TABLE 3.12 

BSC INDEX OF THE FACT OF BEING AN ISRAELI AS AN 
INFLUENCE IN DECIDING WHETHER OR NOT TO 
RETURN BY PROBABILITY OF RETUIW 
(% Hi^ Probability of Return) 

The Fact of Being an Israeli 
is an Influence in Deciding 
Whether or not to "aetum 



BSC Class 


Yes 


No 


Higjh 


60i 

(460) 


21% 

(57) 


Medium 


4S 

(772) 


9 

(157) 


Low 


42 

(314) 


10 

(133) 


NA all on 


influences to return * 41 





o 
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The Ways in Which the Background Socialization 
(Characteristics operate to facilitate 
Return to Israel 

Having identified a key set of childhood and adolescent circum- 
stances and e]q>eriences which generate differential propensity to 
return, we turn now to an examination of the ways in idiich these factors 
operate. In order to account for the operation of the BSC index, we 
must take into account a peculiarity of the structure of the population 
of the Israeli students in the Uiited States and the relationship of that 
peculiarity to length of time in the Ifciited States. During any given 
period, there are flows of students between the Uiited States and Israel 
in both directions. The primary population of the study consists of 
the flows and stock in one direction only, namely from Israel to the 
Uiited States. We do know the basic demographic and educational diarac- 
teristics of those Israeli students idio returned to Israel during the 
period 1965-66 and the length of their sojourn in the Uiited States. 

These data have been analyzed in Appendix B where the patterns of actual 
returns have been compared with the eiq;>ectations of return among those 
in the primary population. If we can reconstruct the return flow popu- 
lation, going back to an earlier period in time, we shall be able to 
identify more precisely the w^s in whidi the Background Socialization 
Characteristics actually operate. 

Taking the population of those Israelis currently in the Uiited 
States, the rate of projected return decreases as we go back in time. 
Similar findings have led other investigators to imply that there is 
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sone causal relationship between time in the United States and the 
probability of return for any given group of foreign students.^ 
However, this pattern is as likely to be artifactual as it is to be 

real. 



TABLE 3.13 

PERIOD OF ARRIVAL BY PROBABILITY OP RETURN 





64-66 


62-63 


60-61 


59 and 
prior 


Hig^i 


60% 


47% 


30% 


17% 


Medium 


18 


24 


21 


11 


Low 


20 


27 


47 


66 


NA 


2 


2 


2 


3 


N 


(646) 


(57:i 


(306) 


(435) 



NA period of arrival = 24 

For example, let us assume that in 1964, one hundred Israeli 
students had entered the United States of whom eighty were sure that 
they would return to Israel. By 1966, thirty students had returned to 
Israel and these thirty were all part of the groiip of ei^ty who 
initially were sure that they would return. The shift in stock would 
generate a false picture of erosion of intent to return. Translating 
this phenomenon into terms of rates of intent to return, we would find 

^Godwin C. Oiu, Student Expatriation, A Function of Relative 
Social Support (Stanford, Calif: Institute for Gommunicaticms 

Research, Stanford University, n.d.), pp. 14, 15.^ (Mimeogr^hed.) 

Om suggests **that student expatriation is more likely a result of 
being exposed to experiences abroad, rather than a matter of prior 
departure decision'* (p. 15). See also Sewell, op . cit . , p. 37. 



o 

ERIC 
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that in 1964 80% of the Israeli students were sure of returning while 
by 1966 the figure is reduced to 71%, thou^ in fact no erosion had 
3 crually occurred. Thus though the correlati<m between tine in the 
united States and rate of intended return night be quite real, any 
inference of a causal relationship would be false. On exanining the 
intentions of those who entered the United States during the period 
1965-66, i.e., prior to the likelihood of erosion of intent taking 
place on a significant scale, we do find that probability of return is 
related to the total anotmt of tine the student initially e3q>ected to 
Tenain in the United States. 



TABLE 3.14 

INITIAL HME EXPECTED TO REMAIN IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(1965-66 cohort) 

Less than 1-2 plus 3-4 plus 5-6 plus 7 years 
Probability of return one year years years years or nore 



High 


90% 


73% 


54% 


51% 


0% 


Mediun 


10 


9 


27 


30 


0 


Low 


0 


15 


16 


19 


83 


NA 


0 


3 


3 


0 


17 


N 


(10) 


(138) 


(126) 


(37) 


(6) 



NA initial tine expectation » 3 

Fron the very beginning, expected length of tine in the United 
States is related to the probability of return. This suggests that 
the relationship presented in Table 3.13 nay well indeed be art i factual 
rather than real. That is, those who expect to renain in the United 
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States for a rather long period are initially less sure that they will 
return to Israel, thus they remain in the "left-over" stock population 
and create the illusion of a real decay curve. When we examine the 
base figures for each period of entry partial led by the initial length 
of e 3 q[)ected time in the United States, we find that the base figures go 
down most sharply tdien the outer limit of the initial time period is 
reached. 



TABLE .^,15 

PERIOD OF ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES BY INITIAL 
TIME EXPECTATION BY NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 
IN THE RELEVANT CATEGORY 

Nuiri)er of respondents in each category 
*Initial time (absolute nunbers) 



expected to be 
in the U.S. 


•65-'66 


'64 


'63 


'62 


'61 


'60 


'59 


'58** 


1-2 years 


138 


118 


64 


45 


27 


28 


19 


19 


3-4 years 


126 


144 


129 


111 


55 


46 


32 


25 


5-6 years 


37 


45 


59 


72 


63 


44 


33 


29 



•Less than one year, 7 years or more and permanent excluded = 170 
**'57 and prior excluded 

NA initial time eiq;>ected to be in the United States = 16 

Rows one and two in Table 3.15 are strikingly clear in demon- 
strating that the population base falls sharply at the point where those 
who should have gone home, i.e., in terms of their initial time pro- 
jections, have gone home, offering further si^port for the thesis that 
the decay curve is art i factual rather than real. Row three is clearly 
not persuasive showing a rather random pattern of base figures by year 
of entry. 
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A further test of the thesis that the decay curve is artifactual 
rather than real entails our examining the probability of return by time 
of entry into the United States stratified by expected time in the 
Udted States. Following on Table 3.15, we should expect to find that 
'•erosion'* of intent^sharply at the outer limit of the initial time pro- 
jection. 



TABLE 3.16 



PERIOD OF ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES BY INITIAL 
TIME EXPECTED TO BE IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 



^Initial time 
expected to be in 
the United States 



1-2 years 



3-4 years 



5-6 years 



% hig^ probability of return 

«65-«66 *64 *63 *58* * 

73 75 56 53 30 25 16 11 

(138) (118) (64) (45) (27) (28) (19) (19) 

54 58 56 50 46 30 41 36 

(126) (144) (129) (111) (55) (46) (32) (25) 

51 33 36 42 25 32 24 31 

(37) (45) (59) (72) (63) (44) (33) (29) 



•less than one year, 7 years or more and permanent excluded =170 



**•57 and prior excluded 

NA initial time eacpected to be in the United States = 16 



Table 3.16 presents a pattern strikingly similar to Table 3.15, 
suggesting further that the decay curve is artifactual rather than real, 
and implying that time in the United States is not a major factor in 
generating’ non-retum but is rather a correlate of non-retum. There 
is one further way of testing the causal as against the artifactual 
esqplanations of the relationship of time in the United States and 



propensity to return. We shall attempt to reconstruct the stock of 
Israeli students in the United States from 1958 on and estimate the 
return flows from 1958 on. The most recent available data on the num- 
ber of recipients of student visas is based on the tabulations for 
fiscal year 1964-65.^ Taking 1964-65 as our base year, we will take 
into account the annual increase in the number of Israeli students 
coming into the United States. Our indicator of the number of students 
will be the number who receive student visas for each fiscal year. 

Thus, 1964 will be given the index number 100, and for each relevant 
prior year an index number will be calculated based upon the number of 
student visas issued to Israelis for that year as a percentage of the 
number issued for the base year 1964. We will assume that the propor- 
tion for each year of entry of the population which responded to the 
questionnaire has remained constant. Based upon the actual number of 
respondents for 1964 and assuming a constant hypothetical rate of 
response to the questionnaire, by year of entry, we shall estimate the 
number of Israeli students who would have responded, if none had 



^Since we have had to use 1964-65 as our base year rather iban 
1965-66, we have not been able to take into account the ij^rease, if 
any, in the rate of flows into the United States during the period 1965- 
66. Thus it is quite likely that the index numbers computed to adjust 
for the secular increase of flows into the United States aw lower than 
they should be. Furthermore, since the data were collected beginning 
with the closing period of the academic year 1 ^ 65-66 and follow-up 
mailings continued through the summer and fall of 1966, in all li 
hood, the study understates the rate of repatriation of those who stayed 
but one year. The data of the Ministry of Labour indicate that this 
group constituted a very significant part of the population (see Appen- 
dix B) . Therefore , from these perspectives , the total estimated rate 
of return flows are probably underestimated for all years, though the 
annual pattern should not be affected. 
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returned home up to the time of the distribution of the questionnaire. 
Assuming that the difference between the hypothetical number of students 
in the study by period of entry and the number actually responding is 
the result of some students having returned home, we shall calculate an 
estimate of the proportion of each cohort which has already returned 
home. Taking those who are still here, we shall assume that all of 
those who are classified as high probability of return will return, and 
that half of those who are classified as medium probability of return 
will return, and that none of those will return who are classified as 
low probability or who have not answered the question on probability of 
return. Finally, we shall calculate an estimate of total rate of return 
for each year’s cohort to determine if there has been any perceptible 
erosion of intent to return by period of entry. The relevant data and 
results of the calculations are presented in Table 3.17. 

A conservative interpretation of Tables 3.15 through 3.17 would 
suggest that the decay curve pattern shown in Table 3.13 is to a very 
large degree (and we cannot state the extent with any precision) an 
artifact of the nature of the population rather than a pattern of the 
erosion of the intent to return generated by experiences undergone 
while the student is in the United States.^ 

Keeping in mind the nature of the population and the problem of 
arti factual and real decay curves, we return to our analysis of the 
ways in which the background socialization characteristics generate 



^A comparable issue will be dealt with in Chapter V where we 
shall be examining the effect of marriage to a non»Israeli while in 
the United States. 
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differential patterns of intent and actual return to Israel. Initially, 
there is no perceptible difference by socialization class on initial 
time projection in the United States. Taking 1964-66 as our base period, 
we find that for those classified high on the BSC index the mean initial 
time expectation was 3.3 years, for those classified as medium it was 
3.5 years and for those classified as low it was 3.4 years. However 
from the very outset, the BSC shows up rather strongly as a determinant 
of probability of return, and the initial differential is maintained 
(and actually increased somewhat) as we go back in time. 



TABLE 3.18 



PERIOD OF ENTRY BY BACKGROUND SOCIALIZATION 
CHARACTERISTICS BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(Per cent high probid>ility of return) 



Background Socialization 
Characteristics Class 


1964-66 


High 


68 


(220) 


Medium 


57 




(299) 


Low 


53 




(127) 



Period of entry 


1959 
8 prior 


1962-63 


1960-61 


56 

(144) 


43 

(88) 


36 

(69) 


45 

(261) 


25 

(147) 


16 

(221) 


42 

(118) 


23 

(71) 


13 

(145) 



NA period of arrival * 24 



me data in Table 3.18 indicate that we should expect that 
the BSC should generate differential rates of flow back to Israel. To 
determine whether or not this is so, we shall have to proceed inferen- 
tially in a manner not dissimilar to the analysis presented in Table 
3.17. We shall assume that the years 1964 through 1966 are represen- 
tative of all years in terms of the initial time projections of the 
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Israeli students. That is, taking the years 1964-66 as base years, we 
shall calculate the proportion in each of the BSC classes who are over- 
staying their initial time projections. Since we are concerned with 
comparison across BSC^ classes rather than determining the actual rate 
of repatriation or of real as over against art i factual decay curves, we 
need not take into account the secular increase in the number of Israeli 
students arriving in the United States as was done in Table 3.17. 

Table 3.19 presents index numbc^rs which, on a con^arative basis across 
BSC classes, indicate the relative propensity to overstay the initial 
time projections. The index number is computed as a ratio where the 
numerator is the number of persons in the given BSC class who are still 



There is no direct way of being sure that the proportion of 
students in each BSC class which entered in each of the preceding years 
has actually been constant, however our assumption is offered some sup- 
port by external data. Occupational choice is in part a function of 
BSC class. 

BSC Class 



Occupation 


Hifi^ 


Medium 


Low 


Natural science 
and mathematics 


45% 


33% 


35% 


Engineering 


55 


67 


65 


N 


(237) 


(472) 


(207) 



The annual census of foreign students conducted by the Institute of 
International Education published annually in Open Doors, shows that 
the proportion of Israeli students in the science and engineering 
fields has remained remarkably constant over the past ten years. IMless 
there has been a change in the pattern of recruitment to the scientific 
and engineering professions, the data support our assumption that the 
flows of students into the Ikiited States by BSC class has been rela- 
tively constant during the ten-year period. 
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in the Uiited States beyond thair initial time projection, and the 
denominator is the nunber of persons in the BSC class who during the 
period 1964-66 gave the same time period as their estimate of the num' 
her of years they will remain in the United States. 

TABLE 3.19 

INDEX OF PROPENSITY TO OVERSTAY INITIAL TIME 
EXPECTATIONS FOR EACH OF THE BSC CLASSES 

Initial time expectation 
1-2 years 3-4 years 

BSC classes 



Period of Arrival 




Medium 


Low 


High 


Medium 


Low 


1964-66 (base nuL^er) 


81 


120 


55 


109 


118 


43 


1962-63 


.38 


.48 


.38 








1960-61 


.14 


.23 


.24 


.29 


.40 


.49 


1959 and prior 


.23 


.36 


.60 


.33 


.55 


.77 



Mean propensity to overstay initial intent 
Dhwei^ted mean 





BSC class 




High 


Medium 


Low 


.25 


.44 


.50 




Wei^ted meen 


.28 


.44 


.51 



In sum, the Background Socialization Charactc istics operate 
through a diffuse commitment to Israel which in the aggregate shows a 
differential pattern of return. The differential pattern of return is 
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nanifested both in texts of the intentions of those «ho ate currently 
in the Uiited States and in terse of the reconstructed behavior of 
those Who have returned to Israel. 0» a purely eupirical basis, the 
Background Socialization Characteristics are excellent predictors of 
return. It would seee that the answers to four questions, seeningly 
uirelated to the nanifest issue, serve us well as a predictive index 
of the student's initial intentions and the extent to which his behavior 
is likely to confozio to his initial intentions. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ECONOMIC FACTORS AND 1HE PROSPECTS OF RETURN 

Pq;>ular wisdom, siqiported by a fair body of empirical research, 
has explained migration in terms of a set of economic determinants. 
There is probably considerable truth to the assertion that economic 
factors have been important causes of mass migrations from the time of 
the great westward movements out of the plains of central Asia through 
the European settlement of the New World. Large numbers of people on 
the edge of s<i>sistence pulled up stakes and moved to new lands which 
offered the chance of a better life.^ However, the new migration to 
the United States, of which the student expatriate is part, is not a 
migrati<m of a siR>sistence population. The new migration is very dis- 
proportionately composed of highly skilled professional and technical 

workers and their families rather than the huddled masses celebrated by 
2 

Emma Lazarus. It remains to be seen whether the new migration can be 
explained in economic terms. 



For a discussion of some of the economic determinants of 
migration and a partial bibliogrq)hy of the relevant literature, see 
Tadeusz Stark, *'The Economic Desirability of Migration," The Inter- 
national Migration Review (Spring 1967). 



2 

An excellent descripticm and analysis of the new patterns of 
migration to the Uhited States may be found in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (Fall 1966). 
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Analyses of migration have tended to deal with data which have 
been collected for official social bookkeeping purposes. Thus it is 
that econ<Mu.c motives have been inferred from relationships between the 
business cycle or potato crop and cycles of migration. The extent to 
Which the migrants were conscious of economic factors influencing their 
decision remains unknown. Similarly, it is very difficult to know the 
social base of the migrant population and, even if known, to determine 
uhy particular classes in the pq>ulation become migrants and others 
remain at home. In order to answer these questions, one must take into 
account the (rt)jective economic situation, the potential migrant's per- 
ception of those facts, and his moral judgpients relative to the facts. 
The analysis which follows in these pages will follow this tri-partite 
model. The analysis will examine the assumption that explanatory 
models may be built positing equal economic rationality for all men, 
i.e., that all men wish to maximize their rewards and that the rewards 
which they seek to maximize are essentially the same. The data will 
demonstrate that the assunqptions of ubiquitous economic rationality 
and shared economic values are both false and misleading, in regard to 
the problem of non- return. 

Sid)ject Perceptims of Economic Conditions 
TWo hi^ly visible economic variables which, on an a priori 
basis, might be ejq>ected to influence migration behavior are the labor 
market and income. The labor market may be understood to mean the 
x^lationship of stqiply and demand for a given set or class of skills. 
It Day also mean the ease with which one may leave a particular job 
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snd wove on to nnothex one ot the esse with which one nsy rise in s 
given £izn or orgsnizstion. The relstive elssticity o£ the Isbor iisr* 
ket xs a function of institutional constraints such as the powerful 
labor movement in Israel, as well as free market factors. 



TABLE 4.1 

PERCEPTIONS OF HIE LABOR MARKET 
AND PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

Labor market in your field 



Probability of return 


Good to excellent 


Fa'*r to poor 


Hi^ 


46% 


39% 


Medium 


20 


18 


Low 


32 


41 


NA 


1 


2 


N 


(800) 


(948) 



NA on labor market » 186 

Perceptions of tlie labor market in one's field do bear some 
relationship to the propensity to return offering some support for the 
economic determinants thesis. Another economic consideration relevant 
to the analysis is projected income. Perceptions of expected income in 
Israel, however, are totally unrelated to migration plans. This 



^The estimates of incomes which have been presented by the mem> 
bers of the populaticxi seem to fall within a realistic range. The most 
recent data for income by education in Israel indicate a mean pre-tax 
income of 652 pounds per month for those with 12+ years of education as 
of 1963-64. The continued rise in salaries from 1963-64 through 1966 
probably brings the figure rather close to the 800 I.L. per month median 
derived fro »3 the incomes estimated by the population. For further 
details, see Family Expenditure Study (Jerusalem: Central Bureau of 

Statistics, 19d6), p. 45, text, Hebrew; tables Hebrew and English. 
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finding clearly runs counter to expectations. It may well be that the 
difference in incomes is so great between Israel and the (Mited States 
that another one hundred or two hundred pounds per month in Israel is 
inc;>nsequential as a motivating factor. For the person interested in 
a good income, no Israeli salary is adequate when conq>ared with the 
American equivalent for the same job. 

TABLE 4.2 

PROJECTED STARTING SALARY (MONTHLY) IN ISRAEL 
BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

Monthly Income in Israel 
in Israeli pounds 

Probability of Return 800 and under Over 800 



High 


45% 


44% 


Medium 


20 


19 


Low 


34 


37 


NA 


1 


1 



N (722) (680) 

NA on income in Israel = 532 

When asked to estimate the state of the labor market in their 
fields in Israel, or to estimate incomes in Israel, respondents are 
presented with questions to which there are factual answers. One could, 
with a fair degree of accuracy, grade the responses as right or wrong, 
or correct within a given margin of error. When asked about the factors 
tdiich were consequential in the choice of occupations, there can be no 
right or wrong. We have moved from the world of fact to the world of 
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values. Examining the items now which were presented in the occupa 
tional value battery, we find the following pattern of association 
between each of the items and propensity to return to Israel. 



TABLE 4.3 

OCCUPATION VALUES BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(multiple response) 



Occupational value 


% yes 


Tau b 


1 . 


Opportunity to contribute to 
the development of my field 


54 


.116 


2. 


Good labor market 


33 


-.089 


3. 


Work autonomy 


71 


-.005 


4. 


kaple free time 


10 


-.047 


5. 


Public service 


33 


.033 


6. 


Creative work 


74 


.044 


7. 


Good income 


60 


-.148 


8. 


Public recognition 


26 


-.030 


9. 


Preventing tension and hard work 


6 


-.059 


10. 


Job security 


17 


-.008 


11 . 


Opportunity to develop ideas 


72 


.027 



N = 1823 
NA all s 111 



Interest in a good income bears a particularly strong negative relation- 
ship with probability to return, while opportunity to contribute to 
the development of one*s field has a strongly positive relationship to 
return. The relationship between the values and probability to return 
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is partly e 3 q>licable in terms of the availability of these occupational 
rewards in Israel and the United States. Forty-four per cent of the 
population judged Israel to be equal, or superior to the United States 
for contributing to the development of the field while only 1% felt 
that Israel offered comparable or siq)erior opportunities for a good 
income . 

There is an internal logic to the pattern of relationship of the 
values among themselves. The eleven occupational values form three 
natural clusters in relationship to one another. 

TABLE 4.4 

CLUSTERS OF OCCUPATIONAL VALUES 

2 s 7 . 8 extrinsic 
3- 6s 11- 1-5 intrinsic 
4 3 9 - 10 non-work 

The first cluster is oriented toward satisfactions which are 
generated on the job; these are intrinsic occupational values. The 
second cluster is oriented toward satisfactions which are made possible 
by work but are actually realized off the job; these are extrinsic 
occupational values. The third is oriented toward minimizing work; 
these are non-work occupational values. The relationship among the 
clusters becomes even more clear vrtien we plot them on a graph which 
demonstrates that basically one dimension underlies the clusters 
(Figure 3). 
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Reading from left to right we see work perceived as a reward, 
i.e., as a good in itself; work seen as a facility, i.e., as means to 
gaining rewards elsewhere (e.g. , in the market place); work seen as 
punishment, i.e., as an activity to be tolerated and/or minimized. When 
we combine the elements in each cluster and determine their relationship 
to the probability to return to Israel, we find that return to Israel 
decreases as we move from left to right for the major clusters 
(Table 4.5). 

O ccupation and Rates of Return 

Ihe analysis up to this point has dealt with the perceptions, 
projections, and values of individuals without taking into account 
corroborative objective evidence. We do not know to what measure the 
economic evaluations of the respondents are psychological projections 
or realistic appraisals of the facts. To determine the relationship 
of the facts to the responses we will examine the patterns of responses 
in the light of objective data which exist for two professional groiqps, 
natural scientists and engineers. Natural scientists have a markedly 
higher propensity to return to Israel than do engineers (Table 4.6). 

The finding is supported by the estimates of the Ministry of 
Labour of Israel, which have shown that the rate of emigration of 
engineers is higher than that of all other professions.^ From a policy 

^ Manpower Forecast, Supply, Demand and Suggestions for Equili* 
brium for the Years 1964 throujb 1969 (undated), p. 14, Hebrew. A 
recent U.S. Government publication lias also found this to be true for 
Israel. See The Brain Drain into the Uhited States of Scientists, 
Engineers and Physicians, a staff study for the Research and Technical 
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TABLE 4.5 

OCCUPATIONAL VALUE INDICES BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 




Extrinsic value 

index score 0 1 



Intrinsic value 

index score 5 4 3 2 1 



i \ 
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TABLE 4.6 

OCCUPATIONAL GROUP (NATURAL SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS) BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

Occupational group 

Probability of return Natural science Engineering 



High 


49% 


36% 


Medium 


18 


21 


Low 


31 


41 


NA 


3 


2 


N 


(304) 


(823) 



perspective this is very distressing for the government of Israel since 
it is felt that engineers are particularly important in the developmen- 
tal process to which Israel is committed. The analytical problem is 
that of determining the cause(s) of the differential rates of non- 
return for the science and engineering occupational groups using those 
variables which have been introduced in this chapter. This analysis 
shall parallel that presented in the first half of the chapter. 

Israeli government data indicate that engineers currently have, 
and can anticipate a considerably better labor market than can natural 
scientists.^ It was shown above that a positive perception of the 



Programs Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1967). Analysis of the Institute of n er- 
national Education annual census of foreign students has shown that 
engineers have a higher rate of non-return than ^ natural scientists. 
See Robert G. Myers, "Study Abroad and the Migration of Human Resources 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Chicago, 1967), p. 57. 

^Manpower Forecast, op. cit ., p. 13 et passim . Labor force ^ 
supply and demand patterns are subject to relatively rapid change and 
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labor naricet is associated in the aggregate with a higjher propensity 
to return. The behavior of the two professional groups is ccmtrary to 
that of the aggregated behavior of individuals. This is not a function 
of systeaatic nisperception of the objective reality, as is deoMistrated 
in Table 4.7. 



TABLE 4.7 

OCCUPATION BY PERCEPTION OF GENERAL LABOR MARKET 
AND LABOR MARKET IN SPECIFIC FIELD 
(Per cent perceive the labor market to be excellent to good) 

Occupation 
Engineering 

Perception of general labor market 36 

in Israel (704) 

Perception of specific labor market 46 

in your field in Israel (736) 

NA general labor market 3 181 

NA specific labor market « 117 

The perceptions of the general and specific labor markets have 
been presented simultaneously to detenoine idiether or not we are deal* 
ing with a generalized economic optimism amongst engineers and a 
generalized pessimism among natural scientists. The far greater per- 
centage difference between the two groups on the occiiqpation-specific- 
labor markets suggests strongly that, while there is some halo effect. 



Natural science 

28 

(242) 

27 

(274) 



are rather difficult to measure. Discussions with Israeli and American 
labor eccHiomists and demographers support the findings of the Manpower 
Forecast. 
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the judgments on the specific labor markets seem to be more of a func- 
tion of the objective reality rather than a psychological state. 

The findings presented in Tables 4.1 and 4.2, in conjunction with 
the Israeli government labor force data cited above, present serious 
problems for free market labor force theorists. Given the assunptions 
of the rational economic nK>del, one should ejq[)ect that where there is 
a disequilibrium in stqiply and demand, the system should move toward 
equilibrium through migration or recruitment. Thus, since the natural 
scientists are in more of a buyers* market than are the engineers (and 
they correctly perceive this to be so), they, rather than the engineers, 
should be more likely to remain in the (kiited States. On the contrary, 
we see that the system moves toward greater ^iri>alance rather than 
appxoadiing a state of equilibrium. The projected behavior of the 
population will contribute further to a sellers* market in engineering 
and a buyers* market in natural science. 

Further, under the assumptions of a free market, where there 
is an inhalance in supply and demand, prices (here wages or incomes) 
should move to correct that imbalance. We have found that perce 7 *ticns 
of incomes arc unrelated to propensity to return so that we shall not 
look to possible wage differentials as predictors of likelihood to 
return. However, it is true that engineers at every degree level oam 
sli^tly more than do natural scientists,^ and the scientists and 

^Ruth Klinov-Malul, ^e Profitability of Investment in Educa- 
tion in Israel (Jerusalem: The Maurice Falk Institute for Economic 

Research in Israel, April 1966), p. 86. The data presented by Klinov- 
Malul cover the period 1931-1960 and show the indicated pattern con- 
sistently over that period. Data for the more recent period do not 
exist, however we have every reason to believe that the income differen- 
tial has continued up to the present. 
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engineers in our population correctly perceive that scientists receive 
less than do engineers in Israel. 





TABLE 4.8 




OCCUPATION BY EXPECTED STARTING SALARY 


IN ISRAEL 




Occupation 


Expected starting 
salary in Israel 


Scientists 


Engineers 


800 I.L. and under 
per month 


50% 


46% 


Over 800 I.L. 
per month 


50 


54 


N 


(233) 


(606) 



NA on income projection = 288 

It has been suggested, and it is a reasonable suggestion, that 
the differential rates of migration out of Israel of professional groins 
(see al ove) are functions of the structures of the professional settings. 
There is a considerable consensus on the hig^ level of science in Israel 
in contrast to the low level of technology. It is, of course, very 
difficult to get at precise measures of the quality of science and tech- 
nology, but inferential evidence coupled with the observations of expert 

judges can approximate hard data. 

The low level of technology is attested to by several factors. 

The Technion, the Israel Institute of Technology, reports that the sup- 
port for technological or applied physical science research comes pri- 
marily from foreign firms or gpvemments.^ One would expect that this 

^From comments of Mr. Alexander Goldberg, President of the 
Israel Institute of Technology, delivered at the annual meeting of the 
American Technion Society, November 6, 19o< . 
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would be the case; Schmookler has demonstrated that the level of tech- 
nology attained by a given industry in the Iftiited States is a function 
of economic rather than intellectual factors.^ That is, the ability 
of a given industrial sector to utilize knowledge, and thus to be moti- 
vated to invest in research and development, is a function of market 
factors rather than of the state of knowledge in the science of the 
day. The development of science, in contrast, would seem to be a func- 
tion of essentially endogenous factors. 

Following Schmookler, Barzel has examined technological innova- 

2 

tion in Israel as measured by the patent statistics. He reaches the 
same ccmclusions as does Schmookler regarding the causes of technologi- 
cal innovation as shown by the relationship of patent activity and 
economic factors. Further, Barzel has shown that the very r^id 
increase in patent activity in Israel is almost entirely due to foreign 
patents which are locally registered, suggesting that technological 
innovation is bou^t from abroad rather than produced locally. 

Conrad reports for Israel that ”... Research e]q)enditures in 
industry, already low in relation to ejqpenditures in J^an and the U.S. 
[on a percentage basis, not in absolute terms], have been falling, 

^ Jacob Schmookler, Invention and Economic Growth (Cambridge, 
Mass . : Harvard University Press, 1966). 

^Yoram Barzel, Patents and Economic Activity (University of 
Washingtcm, October 196671 (Dittographed . ) 

For additional discussion of some of the difficulties faced by 
technology and applied research in Israel, see Victor K. McElheney, 
"Israel Nbrries About Its Applied Research,” Science (March 5, 1965). 
McElheney points to the paradoxical (from an American perspective) fact 
that agriculture is far more interested in technological innovation 
than is industry in Israel. 
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relative to turnover, from 1960 to 1963."^ Interviews both with indus- 
trial entrepreneurs and scientific and technological researchers have 
led me to siailaT conclusions about the negative applied research cli- 
mate which presently obtains in Israel. The relationship between 
academically based researchers and industrialists is characterized by 
mutual recrimination. Eadi party blames the other for the admittedly 
low state of ^>plied or technological research in Israel. It would 
appear that an applied research climate does not exist either in industry 

or academe. 

The situation in pure science stands in marked contrast with 
that which is found in tedmology. McElheney and Consolazio have 
independently commented on the very higji level of pure science in 
Israel, particularly the life sciences.^ Israel's competence in the 
natural sciences is attested to by the very hig^ nuntoer of foreign 
scientists who engage in research at Israeli institutions. In 1964, 
ei^ty-one foreign scientists were in residence conducting research at 
the Weizmaim Institute for a period of three months or more. That num- 
ber becomes all the more inpressive when we consider that in that sane 
year the Weizmann Institute had a complement of only 210 scientists 
and 160 pre-doctoral fellows on its regular staff. The flow of 



^Alfred H. Conrad, Report on Economic Technology, United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programne, August 28, 1966. 

^Victor K. McElheney, **Fundamental Biology at the Wei zn^ 
Institute,” Science (^ril 30, 1965); William V. tonsolazio,^^^ e 
Dileima of Academic Biology in Europe,” Science (June 16, 1961). 

^The Weizmann Institute of Science, Scientific Activities 1964 
(Rehovoth, Israel: undated). 
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scientists goes in the other direction as well. Taking the most recent 
data, during academic year 1965-66, 243 Israeli scholars were reported 
to be resident at American universities of whom 63% were in the natural 
sciences. The number of visiting Israeli scholars in the United States 
is far out of proportion to any meaningful base line, be it population, 
the number of scholars in the country, or any similar yardstick. 

Hirther, the proportion in science far exceeds the world average of 47% 
for that same year.^ 

The particularism and parochialism which one might well ejq)ect 
to find in the science of a small country seems to be sharply reduced 
by the two-way flow of scientific manpower. Israeli science is a con- 
stituent menber of the several "invisible colleges" which are relevant 
to its interests. Israeli science is capable of being a competent 
producer as well as a consumer of scientific knowledge. This is clearly 
not so in the case of technology or applied science. As stated above, 
technology receives little financial support. Some of the impact of 
the '*poverty of technology" on manpower distributions is demonstrated 
in Table 4.9.^ 



^Open Doors 1966, Institute of International Education (1966), 

p. 35. 

^For a discussion of some of the problems of science in a small 
country, see Joseph Ben-David, "Scientific Endeavor in Israel and the 
United States," The American Behavioral Scientist (Decenber, 1962). 

^Daniel Shimshoni, "Israeli Scientific Policy," Minerva 
(London, Summer 1965). 
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TABLE 4.9 

SCIENTISTS AND TECHNOLOGISTS IN RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT AND IN INDUSTRY BY COUNTRY 

% of scientists and 



Country 


technologists engaged 
in research and 
development (industrial, 
governmental, university) 


% of scientists 
and technologists 
employed in industry 
(all functions) 


Israel 


16 


[year) 
18 (1961) 


U.S. 


33 


56 (1959) 


U.K. 


36 


41 (1959) 



Does the considerable difference in the relative states of 
science and technology in Israel account for the differential rates of 
repatriation of scientists and engineers? The logic of correlational 
analysis mig^t well lead to the conclusion that the structural factors 
cited constitute the major component in the differential rates of 
return, and it clearly has the ring of plausibility. In order for the 
structural facts to be operative in the behavior of the actors, they 
must be translated into judgments or evaluations which motivate 
behavior. If the structural facts are indeed translated into motivat- 
ing factors, then indicators of the evaluation of "state of the art ' 
in a given field ought to be related to the probability of return and 
differentially related to the two professional groups. 

From the perspective of the scientific or technical woricer, 
the personal meaning of the state of the art in his field is to be 
found in the extent to which he can function as a professional. A 
measure of the extent to which work conditions meet professional 
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standards has been constructed using a set of indicators which parallel 
the intrinsic occupational value index discussed above. Each occupa- 



tional value item has its parallel locus item in which the respondents 
have been asked to cony are the United States and Israel in regard to a 
given work condition. The judgment requested is factual, not norma- 
tive. The index which has been constructed is composed of those locus 
items which parallel the occupational values found in the intrinsic 
value cluster. The index takes on policy significance because of the 



judgments suggesting that much of the brain drain may be attributed to 
the stultifying work conditions to be found in the home country— which 
stand in contrast with the openness of the American work situation. 
Restricting ourselves to the science and technology population, we do 
find that the intrinsic occupational -locus -index is related to proba- 



bility of return. 



TABLE 4.10 

INTRINSIC OCCUPATIONAL-LOCUS INDEX BY PROBABILITY TO RETURN 
(Table restricted to those in the scientific 
and engineering professions only) 



Probability of return 


High 


Low 


High 


50% 


30% 


Medium 


22 


19 


Low 


27 


49 


NA 


1 


2 


N 


(451) 


(565) 



NA on all occupational -locus items s m 



II 

ERJC 



lOS 



Since the occupational -locus index is interpreted as factual 
judgment, the issue is the extent to which the judgments within the two 
professional groups reflect the data on the professions presented above. 

TABLE 4.11 

OCCUPATION BY OCCUPATIONAL- LOCUS INDEX SCORE 

Occupation 

Occupational locus score Science Engineering 



High 


45% 


44% 


Low 


55 


56 


N 


(285) 


(731) 


NA = 111 







The structural facts are not translated into differential judg- 
ments and it would be extremely unlikely that we would find that the 
perceptions of the state of the art might intervene between profession 
and probability of return; this we see in Table 4.12. 

TABLE 4.12 

OCCUPATION BY INTRINSIC OCCUPATIONAL-LOCUS INDEX 
BY PER CENT HIGH PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

Occupation 



Occuational locus score 


Science 


Engineering 


Hi^ 


60 


46 




(127) 


(324) 


Low 


38 


27 




(158) 


(407) 


NA on all occupational 


locus items 


- N s 111 
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Having largely exhausted the objective facility and reward 
systeiDS operative in the two occupational groups as determinants of 
the differential propensity to return to Israel, and having found them 
all wanting, we turn to subjective determinants, namely values, which 
have no factual base. Studies conducted on American populations have 
demonstrated that there are value orientations which are characteristic 
of specific occupational groups.^ They have demonstrated that the 
values held by individuals are powerful determinants of occupational 
choice. We have demonstrated that occupational values taken indivi- 
dually bear some relationship to propensity to return to Israel. Fur- 
ther, we have found that this relationship is supported by the judgments 
of the members of the population on the relative opportunity to actual- 
ize the values in Israel and the United States. Last, we have found 
that the values fall into natural clusters whose meaning is quite clear. 

Analysis can now proceed along one of two lines, both of which 
are equally reasonable and proper. In the first, the clusters ma^ be 
summed and an index constructed for each cluster. In the second, one 
item may be extracted and stand for the cluster as a whole. The second 
alternative has been found to be more fruitful and will be presented 
here. The relationship between the key value items and the occupational 
groups is shown in Table 4.13. 

The distribution of occupational values is markedly different 
across the two occupational groups and becomes apparent when we compare 

Hiorris Rosenberg, Occupations and Values (Glencoe, 111.: The 

Free Press, 1957), Chapter II; James A. Davis, Undergra^te Career 
Decisions (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1965), Chapter 3. 
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TABLE 4.13 

OCCUPATION BY OCCUPATIONAL VALUES 
(Per cent on total for each 
occupational group) 



Occupation 



Interest in earning 
a good income 

Yes 



No 



Science 

Opportunity to 
contribute to 
the development 
of the field 



Engineering 

Opportunity to 
contribute to 
the development 
of the field 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


26 


17 


36 


32 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


35 


22 


17 


14 


(c) 


(d) 


(c) 


(d) 


N a 


284 


N a 


773 


NA on 


all value 


items a 70 





cells b and c (the minor diagonal) across the two groups. These repre- 
sent the pure types in the typology of occupational values for the two 
clusters used. For both occupational groups they comprise approximately 
half of the respondents, and the proportions found in comparing the 
occupational groups are the mirror images of one another. Identifying 
cell b as the entrepreneurial value cluster and cell c as the profes- 
sional value cluster, it is clear that those in natural science clearly 
are to be found far more in the professional cluster, while engineers 
are to be found in the entrepreneurial cluster. It seems that there is 
a self-sorting mechanism such that those oriented toward market rewards 
tend to be recruited to a field which is largely constrained by market 



[444 
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factors, and those oriented toward intellectual rewards move toward a 
field constrained by intellectual determinants. There is a congruence 
between a primary global characteristic of the institutional area and 
the values of persons recruited to the institution. This is particularly 
striking given the cognitive similarity of the two fields. 

Examining the relationship of each of the patterns (cells a 
through d) to the probability of return, our interest will be focused 
particularly on the pure types which have been noted. 



TABLE 4.14 

OCCUPAI /N BY OCCUPATIONAL VALUES 
BY 1 CBABILITY OF RETURN 
(% high probability of return) 

Occupation 



Science Engineering 

Opportunity to Opportunity to 

contribute to contribute to 





the development 


the development 




of the 


field 


of the 


field 


Interest in earning 
a good income 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


38 


35 


33 


30 




(73) 


(49) 


(282) 


(250) 


No 


62 


46 


61 


30 




(99) 


(63) 


(129) 


(112) 



NA on value items » 70 



We find that in three of the four comparisons (comprising 87% 
of the relevant population), the difference in probability of return 
has been reduced by more than half. In cell d where basic value items 
are absent, the relationship remains that found in Table 4.6. The 
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reduction in the variance, and thus the explanation, is most striking 
in the pure types as defined above in Table 4.12. 

The pattern presented in Table 4.14 raises very interesting 
problems in pdblic policy. It would appear from the perspective of 
national investment in human capital formation, that the very values 
which are associated with chcusing engineering as a profession make for 
engineering being a hi^ risk profession. It then may well be neces- 
sary to include the risk factor as one of the costs of training engi- 
neers. We shall be dealing with problems of the cost-benefit analysis 
more fully elsewhere. It is, however, apposite to note at this point 
that in computing the costs of training personnel for a given profes- 
sion major, consideration is given to tlie direct costs of tuition and 
indirect costs which emerge out of deferred productivity. Where the 
risk of 'tertality" can be determined (or reasonably estimated) for a 
given professional group, excluding market or utilization factors whidi 
might contribute to "mortality," assuming something approaching full 
labor nobility, the costs generated by the loss of manpower through 
migration should become part of the calculus of costs in the cost bene- 
fit equation. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CRUCIAL YEARS 

In considering the relationship between age and migration, there 
are a host of factors which readily come to mind to ejq>lain the well- 
established regularity that propensity to migrate decreases with advanc- 
ing age, and would lead us to e3q>ect older Israeli students to be more 
likely to return to Israel.^ 

One mi^t «rell expect to find that the young are more adven- 
turous and thus would be risk-takers, more willing to chance the hazards 
of a foreign culture. One mig^t suggest that the ability to learn the 
demands of a new culture decreases with age, so that the individual 
knowing that his chances of acculturation to a new situation are rather 
bleak, opts to remain in his area of origin rather than risk failure. 

Another explanation mi^t point to the fact that older persons 
are more likely to be engaged in a network of social relationship tdiich 
they find comfortable, and they are reluctant to lose the satis fact icms 
gained from these relationships. One mig^t argue that the individual 
calculates that the younger he is at the point of migration, the longer 
the period he has to amortize the social and pecuniary costs of migra- 
tion; thus, even if the initial "costs" were the same for all persons 



^Becker, op. cit. , p. 29n. 

O 

o 

ERIC 
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irrespective of age. the actuarial -amortization table would encourage 
the younger man to migrate far more often than the older man. 

With little difficulty, one could generate additional e]q>lana- 
tions above and beyond those suggested above, and they might all have 
the ring of plausibility. Further, it is indeed obvious that more than 
one factor may be operative in any individual's calculation of the 
desirability of migration. While these all may be possible deter- 
minants, they seem to be more appropriate for a situation in which 
there is a greater age range than is the case in our study. Ihe mean 
age at entrance to the United States of the Israeli students is twenty- 
six with a standard deviation of S.6 years. Ihe ejq>lanatory factors 
then are likely to be social characteristics which change when the 
student is in his twenties.^ 

Leaving aside speculations explaining the relationship between 
age and migratiem, we do find empirically that younger Israelis are 
considerably more likely to remain in the Uhited States (Table 5.1). 



^In the case of the Israeli students, age has one further 
meaning which we need to take into account. The younger the student 
is upon his arrival in the United States, the more likely is he to 
have failed somewhere along the line in the Israeli educaticmal sys- 
tem. This follows clearly from the pattern which we found in Chapter 
II where it became clear that the hi^ly pyramidal Israeli educational 
structure was filtering students out all along the line, with the 
result that the more capable students remained in Israel for more of 
their education and came to the United States at a somewhat older age 
than did their academically less successful colleagues. In effect, 
the age on arrival in the United States is a crude measure of academic 
quality, and as we shall see, contributes to the situation whereby the 
academically more successful Israelis are far more likely to return 
home. 
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TABLE 5.1 

AGE AT ARRIVAL BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 



Probability of Return 
Hig^i 
Medium 
Low 
NA 
N 

NA age at arrival = 44 



Age at Arrival 



25 or less 


26 or more 


35% 


52% 


21 


16 


42 


31 


2 


1 



(1065) (825) 



Two social statuses can be identified idiich are hi^ly related 
to age and are in turn related to probability of return, namely level 
of education achieved in Israel and the respondent's marital status. 
When we control for both of these factors, siimiltaneously , we find that 
the initial difference shown in Table 5.1 has all but disappeared 
(T^le 5.2).^ 



^We have resorted to the standardized table for two reasons. 
First, it presents the data in its most sinplified form. If we were 
to run the table out fully we would have to make comparisons among 
eig)iteen conbinations of age, marital status and level of educational 
achievement, that is age, age (2) x marital status (3) x level of 
academic achievement (3) = (18). Second, since the two C3q[)lanatory 
factors are so closely related to one another and to the independent 
variable, we have found that there are too many cells with rather 
unstable percentage bases. In our further analysis we shall be taking 
each of the e^qplanatcry factors into account singly to demonstrate the 
mechanisms throug)i which they operate. 
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TABLE 5.2 

AGE AT ARRIVAL BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN STANDARDIZED 
ON MARITAL STATUS AND LEVEL OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACHIEVED IN ISRAEL 



Age at Arrival 





25 and younger 


26 and older 


Hig)i 


40% 


46% 


Medium 


22 


17 


Low 


37 


36 


NA 


1 


2 


N 


(992) 


(777) 



NA on marital status and/or age at arrival = 165 



Hiriier Education and the Propensity to Return 

In our first chapter we briefly discussed stu^ abroad as a 
means of developing human resources, particularly where a nation was 
comnitted to the de elopment of new institutions. While in some cases 
the governments clearly controlled the flow of students abroad and 
their subsequent repatriation (see below. Chapter VIII), Israel has 
relied on essentially non-coercive instrumentalities to achieve the 
same end. A significant proportion of the Israeli students have work 
waiting for them in Israel prior to their leaving Israel, and these 
students are by far the most likely to return to Israel (Table 5.3). 
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JOB WAITING IN 


TABLE 
ISRAEL BY 


5.3 

PROBABILITY OF RETURN 


Probability of Return 


Job waiting 
Yes 


in Israel 
No 


High 




75% 


35% 


Medium 




8 


21 


Low 




14 


43 


NA 




2 


2 


N 




(312) 


(1463) 



NA job waiting in Israel « 159 

Having a job waiting for one in Israel is but to a minor extent 
a function of preference to return to Israel. It is to a large measure 
a function of an irdbalance between the supply and demand of particular 
skills and Israel's dependence upon foreign sources for the develop- 
ment of these skills. As a small country, committed to intellectual 
excellence, Israel suffers from two limitations in regard to the ability 
of the academic system to meet the skill requirements of the society. 

The first is in reference to the degree of specialization which 
its size permits. It is axiomatic that division of labor is in part a 
function of the size of the system. Thus Israel cannot efficiently 



^The likelihood of having a job waiting was checked against 
preference to return to Israel and other subjective characteristics 
related to the propensity to return, and in each case the objective 
factors which we shall be analyzing in detail still were maintained as 
priinsiiy dctcxininsnts of waiting cnployncnt. It is Quite clear that 
the probability of having a job waiting is a function cf objective 
characteristics . 



train manpower for all of the skills for which the society presents a 
demand. As a matter of course, students of veterinary medicine are 
encouraged to study in the Netherlands because of similarities in the 
animal husbandry conditions and practices of the two countries. It 
would be folly for Israel to attempt to establish a school or faculty 
for the training of veterinarians given the rather limited annual incre- 
ment needed in the profession. Similarly, it is the practice of the 
several institutions of hi^er learning in Israel , where basic instruc- 
tion is offered in a given field, to encourage graduate students and/or 
post-doctoral fellows to spend a year to two in the United States for 
further training. The Department of Physics at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem would encourage a student who is interested in solid state 
physics to take his Ph.D. at the Hebrew University and then proceed to 
the United States with the blessings of the Department for post-doctoral 
work. If the student is interested in astronomy, he is encouraged to 

do his doctoral work in the United States. 

Where Israel does offer training on the doctoral level, there 

are situations in which some students are encouraged to study abroad 
for their own benefit, and also for the benefit of the system. Profes- 
sional specialization in Israel begins with matriculation for the 
bachelor’s degree. The student is enrolled in a faculty (which is the 
major administrative unit in the university) and within the faculty, in 
a department, and then in some departments specialization continues on 



^Interview with Professor Bitan, Vice Dean, Faculty of Natural 
Sciences, the Hebrew University, Decenber 1965. 






^„ . ^ . . , .' 
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into sub -departments or sections. Usually each department will have 
only one or two men of professorial rank, one of whom will be the chair- 
man of the department. In effect, then, in many instances the student's 
academic life will be centered about one man, one point of view, one 
"school." It has been deemed advisable in some of these situations to 
send the student abroad, or for the student himself to choose to go 
abroad, so that he may learn other ^proaches to his discipline and 
bring them back to Israel. This mechanism also has the ftmction of 
diminishing academic incest and the particularism which small systems 
tend to generate. 

In the analysis of reasons for coming to the United States, we 
had noted constant filtering out of the poorer students by the hig^i 
school and the university. It was clearly the better students who 
came to the United States as a first choice, motivated by the perceived 
superiority of the American educational system in regard to their field 
and/or degree level. The same factors which determine their motives 
for coming to the United States determine the likelihood of their having 
jobs waiting for them in Israel. Thus when examined by degree level, 
the higher the level of degree earned in Israel, the more likely are 
they to report a job waiting in Israel. Within degree level, the prob- 
ability of having a job waiting for them in Israel is a function of 

academic achievement (Table 5.4). 

As one goes up the academic ladder in Israel, grades become a 

more significant factor in determining the probability of a job waiting 
in Israel. It would appear that this is largely a function of the type 




TABLE 5.4 



HIGHEST DEGREE IN ISRAEL BY B.A. GRADES 
BY JOB WAITING IN ISRAEL 

% Job waiting in Israel 

Highest degree earned in Israel 



BA Grades 


None 


BA 


MA or more 


High 


10 


26 


52 




(207) 


(85) 


(US) 


Low 


8 


16 


52 




(7iS) 


(259) 


(132) 



NA grades on BA and/or job waiting in Israel s 401 

of employer contemplated at each of the degree levels. Tbe higher the 
level of degree held, the more likely is the person to indicate that 
he expects to work for a university. Among those without any degree in 
Israel, 29% indicate a desire to work for a university, while among 
those who hold a BA from an Israeli institution the figure is 42%, and 
among those with MA or more the figure is 62%. lAfiiversities in turn 
are the most likely to use grades as a discriminating factor in deter- 
mining the extent to which a candidate for a position is suitable or 
not. Thus taking into account three major types of employers and 
examining the extent to which BA grades are a predictor of a job wait- 
ing among those students who hold a minimum of BA in Israel, the per- 
centage difference between those with high and low grades for students 
interested in working for a university is 20 points, while in the case 
of the government it is 11 points and for private business it is 5 
points. An additional factor may be the differential visibility of 
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academic competence on the several degree levels. Those who hold no 
degree in Israel show an insignificant differential (2 points). In all 
likelihood this is the case because of the low visibility of American 
academic accomplishment to the potential Israeli employer, coupled with 
the greater difficulty in evaluating American academic accomplishment 
given the wide range of institutions in the United States many of which 
are quite unknown in Israel.^ 

In part, the relationship between academic accomplishment and 
work waiting for the student is further mediated by the student’s rela- 
tionship with his professors in Israel. Of those without any degree in 
Israel 13% report consulting with Israeli professors prior to coming to 
the United States, as compared with 44% for those with a bachelor’s 
degree and 68% of those with a master’s degree or more. Examining the 
pattern of consultation, we find that among those with a minimum of a 
bachelor’s degree, consulting with Israeli professors is in part a 
function of the student’s level of accomplishment as measured by his 

reported grade average (Table 5.5). 

Not all of those who received advice from Israeli professors 

report that advice to be helpful, and their response to the advice of 
Israeli professors is reflected in part in the extent to which they have 
jobs waiting for them. Among those who consulted with their professors 
in Israel and who found the advice helpful, 29% had jobs waiting for 
them, 21% of those who did not find the advice of Israeli professors 



^Interview with Shimon Kalir, an executive of the Argaman 
Textile Company in Israel, December 1965. 
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) TABLE 5.5 

AMONG THOSE WITH A MINIMUM OF A BA IN ISRAEL 
DEGREE BY GRADE AVERAGE BY % CONSULT 
WITH PROFESSORS 

% consult with profc:;aors 

Degree level 



Reported grade average BA MA or more 

High 53 73 

( 88 ) ( 121 ) 

Low 41 65 

(268) (138) 

NA grades 7 55 



helpful had jobs waiting for them, and 12% of those who did not consult 
Israeli professors at all had jobs waiting for them. Thus it is, that 
integration into the Israeli academic system is a function of the level 
or degree earned in Israel and the student's acadcndc record, and is 
expressed in the student's conferring with Israeli professors about his 
academic plans and having conferred, finding the professor's comments 
helpful. Integration into the academic system in turn means that the 
student is more likely to have a job waiting for him in Israel. Stu- 
dents who are encouraged to study abroad by their academic advisors, or 
who go abroad with the siq>port of their departments, would be far more 
likely to have jobs waiting for them than would be the case with those 
whose decision to go abroad for studies was entirely their own.^ 

^Interview with Prof. Leiv, Chaiiman, Department of Physics, 
Hebrew University, December 1965. 
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Marital Status and Probability of Return 

Tabl3 5.2 demonstrated that marital status did intervene; between 
age and the probability of return and empirically e}q;>lained the rela- 
tionship between the two factors. In attempting to explain what it is 
about marital status that affects probability to retum, two distinct 
sets of conparisons will be made using the single students as the base 
line for each comparison. First, the impact of marriage to a non-Israeli 
will be studied and then the inpact of marriage to an Israeli. Ideally, 
the analysis requires panel data to control for self-recruitment to the 
three marital states. Given the limitations of cross-sectional data, 
the analysis will have to move somewhat inferentially. 

^^arriage to a non- Israeli . --At the very beginning of this docu- 
ment, we cited the case of the Russian students who had remained in 
Britain to the dismay of their own governments. Among the students 
there was one who had married a British subject, and it was inferred 
that his marriage inhibited his returning home. The theme of the 
"seductive" foreign woman who ensnares the guileless foreign student 
has surfaced again and again. How much truth is there to the concern? 

It is a fact that those who marry non-Israelis are far less likely to 
return to Israel (Table 5.6). 

Ihe simple relationship between citizenship of spouse and prob- 
ability of return does not give warrant for saying that the non- Israeli 
spouse causes non-retum, i.e., were it not for the foreign spouse, the 
student would be likely to return to Israel. It is equally plausible 
to suggest that a process of self-selection is at work in the choice of 
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TABLE 5.6 



CITIZENSHIP OF SPOUSE BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 



Probability of Return 


Israeli 


Non-Israeli 


Single, Widowed 
or Divorced 


Hi^ 


54% 


22% 


37% 


Medium 


17 


14 


26 


Low 


29 


61 


33 


NA 


1 


3 


4 


N 


(917) 


(439) 


(450) 


NA spouse citizenship 


» 128 







a fbreign sate. Those who Bany non-Israelis may do so by virtue of 
their having been in the United States for a relatively longer period 
of tiae. In Chapter 111 we noted that a good deal of the apparent 
decrease of the rate of probability of return to Israel is a function 
of selective recruitnent back to Israel. Thus it aay be that those idio 
are narried to non- Israelis initially did not expect to return to 
Israel and thus became part of the stock of non-retumees in the United 
States; in the natural course of events they married, and by sheer 
propinquity they married Americans. In coi|>aring the probability of 
return by period of entry for eadi of the marital states, we do find 
that, though initially there is some difference between those who are 
single and those who are married to non-Israelis, as we proceed back 
in time, the initial difference essentially disappears. (Among those 
married to a non-Israeli, there is no difference in propensity to 
return by spouse's religion.) 
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TABLE 5.7 

CITIZENSHIP OF SPOUSE BY PERIOD OF ENTRY INTO THE 
UNITED STATES BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

% Hi^ Probability of Return 



Period of entry into the Uhited States 

•59 and 



Spouse Citizenship 


•64-*66 


•67-^63 


•60-^61 


prior 


Israeli 


73 


57 


41 


22 




(326) 


(272) 


(138) 


(170) 


Non- Israeli 


37 


35 


21 


13 




(63) 


(80) 


(95) 


(196) 


Single, widowed, divorced 


48 


38 


19 


14 


(199) 


(140) 


(54) 


(52) 



NA period of arrival and/or narital status » 149 

*Note that for the SND and non- Israeli spouse groiqps, the *64- *66 and 
•59 and prior cohorts are practically the mirror image of one another 
in the pattern of their base figures. 

The base figures in Table 5.7 give si:^ort to this inteipretaticni by 
showing that the proporticm of those married to non- Israelis does 
increase markedly over time in the United States. The issue of the 
influence of the foreign spouse can be analyzed in yet another way. As 
one would expect, where the student reports that his spouse has offered 
advice on Whether or not to return to ^srael, the citizenship of the 
spouse is a good predictor of the nature of the advice. However, tak- 
ing i^Jvice into account, it remains that those who are married to non- 
Israelis are far less likely to return. This factor is particularly 
significant where no advice is reported from the spouse. 
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TABLE 5.8 

CITIZENSHIP OF SPOUSE BY SPOUSE ADVICE BY 
PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

% Probability of Return 



Spouse Citizenship 



Spouse Advice 


Israeli 


SWD 


Non- Israeli 


Return to Israel 


6S 

(483) 




51 

(87) 


No advice 


42 

(324) 




21 

(178) 


Remain in the Ihiited States 


22 

(67) 




8 

(152) 


Mean 


S3 

(874) 


37 

(430) 


23 

(417) 



NA for all advice and/or spouse citizenship = 213 

The evidence available suggests very strongly that the foreign spouse 
is not a real bar to return, but rather that marriage to a non-Israeli 
follows upon a disinclination to return to Israel. 



Ma rriage to an Israeli 

T^le 5.8, in addition to supporting the thesis that the con- 
sequences of marriage to a non-Israeli are largely a function of self- 
recruitment to that marital state, also shows that when the Israeli 
student is married to an Israeli, the added incentive to return home 
is a function of the advice of the spouse. When the student is 
married to an Israeli and does not report advice from the spouse to 
return to Israel, the probability of return is only slightly hi^er 



who is not married at all. 



The t^le then 



than that of someone 
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suggests that the greater propensity to return to Israel, whicli is 
fbund among those married to Israelis (i.e., greater in comparison with 
the SWD category), is not a function of the type of person who is mar- 
ried but inheres rather in the wishes of the spouse and the willingness 
of the student to accede to the wishes of the spouse. It is clear that 
among all sources of advice, the advice of the spouse shows the greatest 
iipact in the zero-order correlation. 

TABLE 5.9 

SOURCES OF ADVICE BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN (RESTRICTED 
TO THOSE MARRIED TO AN ISRAELI) 

Impact of advice is expressed in terms of Cramer's V 



Source of Advice 


Cramer's V 


Spouse 


.212 


Israeli employers 


.133 


Israeli professors 


.125 


Israeli friends in Israel 


.110 


American friends 


.088 


Relatives in Israel 


.086 


American relatives 


.077 


American employers 


.076 


African professors 


.075 


Israeli friends in the Uhited States 


.074 



The base figures in Table 5.8 show that spouse's citizenship is 
an excellent predictor of the direction of the advice which the spouse 
will give if any is given at all. It also is the case that men are 
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more likely to report advice to return to Israel than are women. Among 
those married to an Israeli, and who report their spouse's advice on 
the question of whether or not to return, the men report advice to 
return in a ratio of 9 to 1 while for the women it is only 3 to 1. 

(Among those married to non-Israelis, the non-Israeli wife is more 
I'.kely to express a desire to "return" to Israel than is the non-Israeli 

Iii!sband. ) 

The explanation of the sex difference will have to be somewhat 
inferential. Assuming that some of the diaracteristics associated with 
sex status are the same irrespective of the specific mate, we shall 
examine seme of the factors which the individuals indicate influence 
their decision to return to Israel or not. That is, since we do not 
have paired data for each married couple, we shall assume that in this 
regard the modal responses of men and women will be found to be the 
same amemg those who are in the population of the study and the spouses 
who have not completed a questionnaire. For each factor an index num- 
ber has been calculated in the following way: 

Return to Israel - remain in t!;e United States 
no influence at all 

In the aggregate, men are more oriented towards careers in the 
United States and women are more oriented toward social and familial 
relations in Israel (Table 5.10). 
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TABLE 5.10 

SEX BY INDEX OF INFLUENCES TO RETURN TO ISRAEL 
AMONG THOSE MARRIED TO AN ISRAELI 

Index Number 



Influence 


Male 


Female 


Job opportunities in Israel 


+0.091 


+0.185 


Job opportunities in U.S. 


-1.501 


-0.440 


Family in Israel 


+6.653 


+7.500 


Family in U.S. 


-0.009 


-0.037 


Friends in Israel 


+1.941 


+1.716 


Friends in U.S. 


-0.081 


-0.133 


Feeling of strangeness in U.S. 


+0.861 


+1.218 


Feeling of strangeness in Israel 


+0.008 


-0.022 


Israeli-American income differential 


-1.710 


-0.842 



In sum, the initial age differential shown in Table 5.1 is fully 
explicable in terms of the ties to Israel which are generated by the 
individual's age-associated statuses, namely the position in the educa- 
tional system and the presence of a key "influential." Age in and of 
itself has no social meaning in this context, other than that of con- 
trolling the likelihood that the individual will occupy the key statuses 

in question. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LEGAL AND INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 

The alien who comes to the United States for purposes of study- 
ing becomes involved in a complex institutional and legal network whose 
purpose it is to facilitate his academic career, supervise his sojourn, 
and encourage or enforce his repatriation.* "A rough count, and prob- 
ably an oversin?)lified count, of the Federal departments concerned with 

international education would suggest that there are about twenty- fbur 

1 

or twenty- five, and it may well be that there are forty.” Three major 
cabinet offices— State, Justice and Health, Education, and Welfare- 
play critical roles in his sojourn in the United States. The role of 
the college or university is in part defined by statute, in part estab- 
lished by administrative procedure, and in part subject %.o negotiation 
among parties, i.e., the student, the government, and the university. 
A large body of legislation, administrative rulings and judicial find- 
ings serves to establish the rights and responsibilities of the student 
and his institutional role partners. In this chapter we shall be 



*The analysis presented in this chapter is largely restricted 
to persons who initially received student or exch^ge vis^. The 
several acts of Congress and the judicial and administrative decisions 
deal with these categories almost exclusively. For additional infor- 
mation on visa distributions, see Appendix D. 



^From remarks of Charles Frankel, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural Affairs, in The International Mig ration 
^ ) of Talent and Skills (IMPS), (October 1966), p. 74. 
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examining the legal and institutional setting of the Israeli student, 
particularly as they affect the problem of non-retum. 

The legal status of the foreign student is paradoxically both 
simple and complex. Hie la'* would appear to be simple and straight- 
forward. Since the second World War, there have been three basic 
pieces of legislation which have prescribed the rights and obligations 
of the foreign student.^ The most recent codification of the legisla- 
tion defines a student as 

... an alien having a residence in a foreign country which he 
has no intention of abandoning, who is a bona fide student 
qualified to pursue a full course of study and who seeks to enter 
the United States temporarily and solely for the purpose of pur- 
suing such a course of study at an established institution of 
learning or other recognized place of study in the United States, 
particularly designed by him and approved by the Attorney General 
after consultation with the Office of Education of the Uhited 
States, which institution or place of study shall have agreed to 
report to the Attorney General the termination of attendance of 
each nonimmigrant student, and if any such institution of learn- 
ing or place of study fails to make reports promptly the approval 
shall be withdrawn . . .^ 

The relevant passage from the Iftiited States -ode is cited to 
give some sense of the range of definitional problems and organizational 
conqilexities which face those who are charged with the administration of 
the statutes. The law indicates that a student must have no intention 
of abandoning his home country if he is to qualify for an educational 
visa. The burden of proof is on the student to certify that he does 



^P.L. 80-402, The Ikiited States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948; P.L. 84-5SS. Exchange Visitors - Immigration 
Status , 1956; P.L. 87-256, Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 . 

^U.S. Code, 8, 1101, 15, F. 
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not intend to become an immigrant in that 

Every alien shall be presumed to be an immigrant until he estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the consular office, at the time 
of application for a visa, and the immigration officers, at the 
time of application for admission, that he is entitled to a^ non- 
immigrant status under section 1101 (a) (15) of this title.'*’ 

It is of course very difficult for the consular office to mea- 
sure intent. One would expect that those who wish to use the student 
visa as an illicit form of immigrant visa would be unlikely to indicate 

t 

their true intent to the consular officer or the immigration officer 
despite the fact that misrepresentation in application for an American 
visa carries with it the possible penalty of being permanently barred 
from admission tr> the United States. However, since it has been rela- 
tively simple to obtain a student visa and rather difficult to obtain 
an immigrant visa from Israel , one would expect that a pattern of insti- 
tutionalized evasion of the intent of the statute*' id emerge. Only 
2% of the respondents, in listing their reasons for coming to the United 
States, indicate that they came on student visas with the initial inten- 
tion of becoming immigrants once they arrived in the United States. 
However, we have found that among these who came to the United States 
during the period 1965 through 1966 (i.e., from a few days to one year 
prior to having filled out the questionnaire) a significant number 
express doubts about returning to Israel or are quite sure that they are 
not returning, suggesting that a pattern of institutionalized evasion 
does exist and can be located. 

^U.S. Code, 8, 1184, b. 

^Interview with the Second Secretary of the United States 
Embassy in Tel Aviv, Israel, December 1965. 
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TABLE 6.1 

MARITAL STATUS ON ARRIVAL BY HIGHEST DEGREE 
ISRAEL BY PROBABILITY RETURN 
(Student or Exchange Visa only; 1965-66 cohort only) 





Marital Status 
Not married 


on Arrival 

Married 






Highest degree 




Probability of Return 


None 


BA or more 


None 


BA or more 


High 


52% 


59% 


72% 


73% 


Medium 


22 


18 


16 


16 


Luw 


22 


20 


12 


10 


NA 


4 


2 


• I 


1 


N 


(82) 


(49) 


(25) 


(88) 


NA marital status 


on arrival 


= 76 







The second major definitional problem concerns the school. In 
most cases it would appear that the certification of the school is not 
particularly problematic. On the college and university level, accredi- 
tation of the school by the regional accrediting body is considered 
prima facie evidence of the suitability of the institution to receive 
and train foreign students. However, there are cases in which the status 
of the school is somewhat ambiguous, or indeed the student has no 
intention of studying in a formally organized school but rather plans 
to enter into a private relationship w?*th a master or mentor. It is 



^For example, see U.S. v. Tod , C.C.A.N.Y. 1924, 297 F. 172 on 
whether a school of business may qualify as an acadei^c institution for 
the purposes of educational exchange. See too Interim Decision #1371, 
"Matter of Franklin Pierce College; Petition for Approval of School," 






r 



13 
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in such cases that the interpretation of the statutes becones diffi> 
cult and at tines perhaps even contrary to the intent of the legisla- 
tion. Fbr exaaple. Father Feeney, the well-known Ronan Catholic 
heretical priest, wished to accept aliens as students at his St. 
Benedict's Center. Anong the qiplicants was a snail group fron %>ain. 
The Office of Education knew full-well that it would be extrenely 
unlikely that young nen trained by a priest under ban would either wish 
to or be able to return to Spain. Not being sure of what they oug^t to 
do, the Office of Education turned to the Archdiocese of Boston for its 
opinion. The Archdiocese refused to connent. As far as the Qmrch was 
concerned, officially. Father Feen^ and St. Benedict's Center were 
non-existent as Catholic entities and as sudi they were of no concern 
to the Churdi. In closing its eyes to the religious problen, whidi 
after all was politically very sensitive, the Office of Education in 
effbet had to ignore the conpelling circunstantial evidence that the 
students in questiixi were de facto iMidgrants fron the very outset. 

lie are concerned prinarily with the ways in idiich the institu- 
tional and legal arrangements facilitate or inhibit the repatriation of 
the fbreign student. U^gislation and policy statements have been 
framed making assumptions* about the ways in which law and other social 
institutions operate in the area we are analyzing, and it is our task 

in Administrative D ecisions Ikider Immigration and Nationality Lws^f 
the United States, Volume 10, in regard to the academic facilities 
requisite fer the ^roval of % sdiool's application to accept foreign 
students under the law. 



O 



^IlfTS, p. 82, supplemented by my notes. 



j 
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to determine whether or not the assumptions which have been made are 
correct or not. 

For the person who wishes to studty in the Uhited States, there 

are two major visa program options, the student visa and the exchange 

visitor visa.^ The claim has been mcule by the Department of State that 

the Exdiange Visitors Program is a minor factor in the brain drain. It 

is the contention of the Department that 

Govemment'Sponsored Exchange Visitors or J visa holders ... do 
not appear to be contributing significantly to the Drain. They 
are required to leave this country for a minimum of two years upon 
completion of their stay here [emphasis supplied] . . . Less than 
3% of al^ Exdiange visitors. Government and private, have received 
waivers of the two year residence requirement . . . Non-sponsored 
students, or those who come on their own, so to speak, are more 
apt to st^. i^roximately 9% of them adjust their status and 
remain permanently in the United States.^ 

The data presented by the Department of State for comparing 
relative rates of non-retum for the two visa programs are based tq>on 
the proportions of students in eadi program who have adjusted their 
status from that of student to that of permanent resident or immigrant. 
Our data indicate essentially the same pattern using the same variable 
employed by the Department of State. 



^For a full description of the various visa programs, see 
M. Robert Klinger et al.. Manu al of Immigration Regulyions and Pro- 
cedures Affecting NwilMagwts for Foreipi StudCTt Advisers (Washing 
ton, D.C.: Natiraal Association for Foreign Student Affairs, 1966). 

^••The Brain-Drain - Position Taken by the Council on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural Affairs,*^ memorandum dated February 
21. 1967. in Some Facts and Figures on the Migrat ion of Talents and 
Skills, prepared by the staff of the Council an International Educa- 
ticnai and Cultural Affairs, undated. 
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TABLE 6.2 

INITIAL STUDENT OR EXCHANGE VISA BY CURRENT VISA 

Initial Visa 



Current Visa 


Student 


Exchange 


Student 


61% 


1% 


Exdiange 


2 


85 


Peraanent resident 


25 


8 


U.S. citizen 


12 


4 


Other 


3 


2 


N 


(1095) 


(281) 



Thou^ the rate of adjustaent of status uhidi we find for Israel 
is greater than that found by the Departaent of State for all countries, 
it is interesting to note that the ratio of adjustaent of status for 
the student and exchange visas is alaost precisely the saae in the two 
sets of data. Both Oep;jrtaent of State data and our data show that the 
ratio of adjustaent of status fbr exchangees in contrast with students 
is approxiaately one to three. 

He shall be discussing the process of adjustaent of status a 
bit further on in greater detail. It is sufficient ftr us at the accent 
to note that the adjustaent of status is a less than ideal aeasure of 
non-retum. While adjustaent of status is associated with non-return, 
there are students who intend to return who have adjusted their status 
to that of peraanent resident and indeed to that of lAiited States 
atizen, and others who have not adjusted status as yet but idio intend 
to reaain in the United States and will presuaably one day adjust their 
status. Furtheraore, adjustaent of status has a soaewhat different 
aeaning fbr recipients of exchange as against student visas (Table 6.3). 
o 
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If our study were restricted to the use of official statis*^-.^^ 
dealing with adjustment of status, then we would of course develop a 
line of analysis similar to that which has been used by the Department 
of State. However, since we do have information on the students' 
intentions, it is clearly preferable to use such data fully and merely 
note the congruence of some of our findings with those of the Depart- 
ment of State. It is the case that those who receive exchange visas 
are far more likely to indicate that they will be returning to Israel 
than those who have received student visas. 

TABLE 6.4 



INITIAL STUDENT OR EXCHANGE VISA 



BY 


PROBABILITY OF RETURN 






Initial 


Visa 


Probability 
of Return 


Student 


Exchange 


Hi^ 


39% 


59% 


Medium 


20 


12 


Low 


39 


26 


NA 


2 


2 


N 


(1095) 


(281) 



The recipient of an exchange visa is subject to far greater 
legal restrictions than is the case with a student visa recipient. The 
exchangee must be able to demonstrate that his leaving the United States 
at the coB^letion of his studies would impose exceptional hardship to 
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himself or his spouse or children (when they are permanent residents or 
citizens) , or he must find a Federal agency which is prepared to certify 
that his leaving the United States would not be in the ptd>lic interest. 
If he cannot meet these seemingly stringent demands of the law, he must 
leave the Ikiited States for a period of two years before he may return 
and apply for permanent residence.^ The procedure for acquiring per- 
manent residence status for the student is much simpler. He is not sid>- 
ject to the restrictions whidi face the exdiangee. The differential 
difficulty of adjusting status for the two visa t)q>es whidi is written 
into the law is recognized by the students. 



TABLE 6.5 

INITIAL VISA (STUDENT AND EXCHANGE ONLY) BY 
DIFFICULTY OF ADJUSTING STATUS FOR SELF 



Initial Visa 

Difficulty of adjusting status Student Exdiange 



Very difficult 


5% 


29% 


Somewhat difficult 


24% 


29% 


Not at all difficult 


72% 


42% 


N 


(563) 


(76) 


DK 


388 


152 


NA 


144 


53 



Perhaps more striking than the pattern of responses in Table 
6.5 is the pattern of non-response. Among exchange visa recipients. 



^P.L. 87-256, 109, e. 
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54% indicate that they don't know how difficult it is to adjust status 
while another 19% did not answer. Among student visa recipients, the 
conparable figures are 35% and 13%. The extremely hi^ rate of igno- 
rance (particularly among exchangees) suggests very strongly that fac- 
tors extraneous to the legal restrictions are operative here which 
account for the differential return rates of the two visa programs. 

In the main, exchange visa recipients are the most highly quali- 
fied academically. Thus it would appear that the exchange visitor's 
program acts to protect the interests of the sending countries by 
assigning an exchange visa to those who are most hig)ily qualified, thus 
ensuring their return home. 



TABLE 6.6 

HIGHEST DEGREE ISRAEL BY B.A. GRADES 
BY STUDENT OR EXCHANGE VISA 





Per cent Exchange 


Visa 




Hidiest degree Israel 


B.A. Grades 


None 


B.A. 


M.A. 


Higji 


16 

(1S6) 


24 

(71) 


53 

(106) 


Low 


6 

(S49) 


17 

(192) 


35 

(113) 


NA grades 


142 


5 


42 



In so far as the human capital model is developed from physical 
capital models, this would appear to be a perfectly rational policy. 

In the equity market, return on investment is usually a function of 
risk. The higher the prospects of return on an investment, the greater 
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the risk, and the more vhe investor would feel constrained to hedge his 
rick. However, the extension of the physical capital model to all 
aspects of human capital blurs an important distinction. We have demon- 
strated that those with the hipest human capital value are self-hedged 
by virtue of having jobs waiting for them in Israel. Thus it comes as 
no surprise to find that the issuance of an exdiange visa rather than a 
student visa is a function of having a job waiting for one in Israel; 

12% of the student visa recipients report a job waiting for them as 
conpared with 44% of the exchange visa recipients. Furthermore, the 
administrative discretion whidi is written into the educational exdiange 
acts actually is exercised by the students themselves rather than the 
consular officials who issue the visas. 

Since so mudi discretion resides in the hands of the students, 
and in fact those who have jobs waiting for them are far more likely 
to accept an exchange visa, the exchange visitors program works as well 
as it does not because of any provisions in the law but rather because 
of the pattern of self- recruitment which the loose construction of the 
law permits. When we control for the key factor which determines the 
pattern of self-recruitment, we find that the law has no significant 
impact at all.^ 

^The exaggerated inq[>ortance accorded to statute has been com- 
mented t^on by Eugen Ehrlich in his Fundamental Principles of the 
Sociology of Law, Walter L. Moll trans. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Uiiversity Press, 1936). Ehrlich writes, "The effect of state norms 
for decision is usually very much over-estimated. The whole matter 
hinges upon action by the parties, who very often fail to act together. 
Often the statute remains unknown to a considerable part of the 
population . . .** [emphasis added], p. 368. 
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TABLE 6.7 

INITIAL VISA BY JOB WAITING 
BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

Initial Visa 

Student Exchange 

Job waiting for you Job waiting for you 



Probability of return 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


High 


74% 


34% 


80% 


44% 


Medium 


10 


21 


6 


17 


Low 


14 


42 


12 


38 


NA 


2 


2 


3 


1 


N 


(122) 


(896) 


(119) 


(151) 



NA on job waiting s 88 

In September 1961, Congress noted that there were administra- 
tive shortcomings in the educational exchange programs, and legislation 
was framed and passed which was designed to strengthen the terms of the 
exchange visa.^ Under the laws of 1956 and 1948, exchangees were not 
given separate and unique visa classification but were construed as a 
subset of the more general student visa (Visa F) . Under the terms of 
the new legislation, exchangees were given a new visa classification 
(Visa J), and administrative loopholes were removed so that the exchange 
visa could not be used as a covert form of immigrant visa. To test the 
efficacy of the more restrictive legislation, we shall look at those 

^87th Congress, House Report No. 1094. 
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students who entered the Iftiited States from 1962 through the spring 



TABLE 6.8 

INITIAL VISA BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
FOR THE 1962 THROUGH 1966 COHORTS 



Initial visa 



Probability 
of return 


F (student) 


J (exchange) 


High 


53% 


68% 


Medium 


23 


12 


Low 


23 


18 


NA 


1 


2 


N 


(545) 


(220) 



We note of course that the differential in probability of return 
between the two visa types is less among the more recent arrivals. This 
is a function of time-erosion phenomenon identified in Chapter III. 

Among J visa recipients 70% initially expected to remain in the United 
States for less than three years, compared to 18% among F visa recipients. 
However, some measure of difference remains and it is that difference 
which we wish to examine. If the legislation of 1961 has actually been 
more effective than the act of 1956 then we would expect to find that 
when we replicate Table 6.7, the initial relationship between visa type 
and probability of return remains (Table 6.9). 

It is clear from Tables 6.7 and 6.9 that the early legislation 
and the more recent framing of the law are quite irrelevant to the prob- 
lem of non-retum. The seeming effectiveness of the legislation appears 
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TABLE 6.9 

INITIAL VISA BY JOB WiVITING FOR YOU 
BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 

(1962 througji 1966 cohorts only) 



Initial visa 

F I 



Probability cf return 


Job waiting for you 
Yes No 


Job waiting for you 
Yes Ho 


High 


80% 


47% 


80% 


56% 


Medium 


9 


26 


6 


18 


Low 


8 


26 


12 


24 


NA 


2 


1 


2 


2 


N 


(96) 


(449) 


(110) 


(110) 



because of the pattern of job allocation and visa self-recruitment. A 
distinction has been made in la« which does not exist in fact. 

The Role of the Department of Justice 
in Facilitating Repatriation 

As was indicated above, among the U.S. government agencies 
which are involved in educational exchange, the most significant are 
those w-iich are responsible to the Department of Justice, the Department 
of State and the Department of Health. Education and Welfare. We have 
dealt with the major responsibilities of State and Health, Education and 
Welfare, and now will fbcus on Justice, particularly the Immigration 
and Naturalization (INS), with some reference to the other agencies. 

It is the task of the INS as the authorized deputy of the 
Attorney General to supervise the sojourn of all aliens in the United 
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States. In the case of students and exchange visitors, the INS is 
responsible for the adjudication of requests for adjustment of status. 

In this latter role, the Department of Justice must work in concert with 
the Department of State in cases of adjustment of status of exchange 
visitors. However, the Department of Justice may overrule positions 
taken by the relevant officers of the Department of State and has done 
so in the past. 

If an opinion has been solicited from our State Department repre- 
sentatives abroad in the country to which this alien is to return, 
while it would be a factor to be considered by us in our deter- 
mination, it would not be a governing factor.^ 

In the case of a persoi.. who holds a student visa, the adjustment 
of status is relatively sinqple and straightforward. Since the time of 
the McCarran Walter Act, in most cases he would be found admissible as 
a third preference immigrant. In the case of a person holding an 
exchange visitor's visa, the procedures are more conplex. As was noted 
above, the exchange visitor who wishes to receive a waiver of the two- 
year residence requirement must demonstrate that leaving the United 
States "would in^ose exceptional hardship iq)on the alien's spouse or 
child (if such a spouse or child is a citizen of the United States or a 
lawfully resident alien), or it must be demonstrated that the waiving 

4 

of the requirement would "be in the public interest." 

^Comments of Mario Noto, Associate Commissioner for Operations, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, in IMTS, p. 95. 

^Immigration and Naturalization Act as amended, 203 (a) (3). 

^P.i. 87-256, 109, e. 

^Ibid. 



■nie broad construction of the leu inevitably leads to conflict- 
ing definitions and provides for consideratole latitude in the way the 
law is actually administered. The IHS has stated that in the case of 
exchange visitors, narriage to an Ai»rican national in and of itself 
does not quali^ the exchange visitor to adjust his status to that of 
personent resident, and it has been asserted that "soA waivers are not 
easy to obtain unless exceptional circuKtances are shown."^ However. 



the INS has taken the position that it «ist: 

. . . ^ly the rule with soae liberality, being ve^ »»»?“ *«» 
serve the cause of human beings because we are dealing 
iwact the return can conceivably have in causing irreparable^ 
or injury to the lives or professions of these pe<^le. 

Ihe Department of State has taken a mudi firmer line on adjust- 
ments based upon a O.S. governmental agency claim that the applicant for 



waiver possesses essential skills whose loss would be contrary to the 
American public interest. The Depa.nment of State has pressed fbr uni- 
form standards aamg all the Government agencies which have establidied 



^Oiarles Gordon, "Ameliorating Hardships under the iBigration 
Laws," The Annals of the yuerican Acadeiy of Political and Social 
Science, CCCLXVII jSeptetf)er, 1966), 91a 



^CoMents of Mario T. Noto, op. cit. An attorney speci^izing 
in iMdgration procedures indicated tfiit an exchange visa who 

has one*Serican dependent has, in practice, a SO-SO chmce of 
ine his status. If the exdiangee has two ^ncan depaidents, he is 
assured of adjustment of status. An official of the Institute ^ 
fotematicnal Education indicated that a female e:^angee named to 
an American resident or citizen would find no difficulty in ^justing 
Satt» fo permanent resident, for a dig^t of recent cas« involving 
applications for waivers on J visa recipiwts, *** 
leases, prepared by the America. Cornell ^w^ities fomce. 
Ynif — fto 9 (March 15. 1966). This issue of Interprete r Release^ 
^^one a s«»e of the way the administrative proceedings actually 

interpret "exceptional hardship." 
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waiver review boards. The difference in attitude towards interpreta- 
tion of the law is reflected in the fact that 83% of the recipients of 
waivers received them through claims (which were accepted by the INS) 
of exceptional hardship.^ It would seem apparent that the INS is 
oriented toward the needs (and presumably the desires) of the persons 
involved: the Department of State has been oriented toward the main- 

tenance of the integrity of the program of educational exchange. 

The Role of the School in Facilitating Repatriation 

The role of the school begins when the school, having accepted 
the foreign student, then certifies as to the acceptance through issu- 
ing an 1-20 or DSP -66 form to the student whid the student then pre- 
sents to the local U.S. consular official as a document i ^porting his 
application for a student or exchange visa. The form is an official 
government document which serves as one of the instruments controlling 
the entrance of alien persons into the United States. In effect then, 
though the school is a non-go\^emmental agency, it serves as an instru- 
ment of control insofar as it certifies to the ability of the candidate 
to pursue a course of stu^ in the United States and thus to enter the 
Ihiited States. In order for the school to be, as it were, licensed to 
facilitate entry into the United States, the school in turn oust be 
C 0 ^x£ied as a legitimate educational institution by the Attorney General 
in consultation with the U.S. Office of Education, as was discussed above. 



^Calculation based i^[K]n data presented in Some Facts an d Figures 
on the Migration of Talents and Skills , op. cit. , p. 88 . 
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In terms of the major interest of this stwty, the crucial ques- 
tion for us is what if any role is played by the school in facilitating 
or inhibiting the repatriation of the Israeli student. The college or 
university has no legal obligaticm to encourage the repatriation of the 
student, nor does it have any legal power to persuade or force him to 
return home. However, the Department of State feels that 

The U.S. Government should encourage selected American colleges 
and Universities, with large concentrations of foreign academic 
visitors from developing couitries whidi are eiqperiencing skilled 
manpower shortages, to stimulate the return of these visitors.^ 

Up to now, there is no evidence that the Government has actually 

attempted to encourage the colleges and universities to stimulate the 

repatriation of their students, and farther there is no evidence that 

the universities themselves have the sli^test interest in doing so. 

The comments of one foreign student advisor are particularly revealing: 

P.R. Do you or does your office facilitate a student's adjust- 
ment of status from F visa to immigrant status? 

*F. We collect the documents. This gives the look of university 
approval to it. Ne work at maintaining good relations with 
INS. 

P.R. Do you ever discourage students from adjusting status? 

F. Only if we feel that the sq>plication will be rejected. We 
attempt to maintain an excellent working relationship with 
INS and facilitate their [the students'] dealings trith them. 

P.R. Does the foreign students' office feel any oblication to 
repatriate students? 

*P.R. = Paul Ritterband; F = Foreign Student Advise r 



^ Ibid. , p. 6. 
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F. I iyself don't. . . . It's an interesting question. . . . 

P.R. Is it ever raised at staff Meetings? 

F. No, this would seem to be an invasion of soaeone's privacy. 

• • • 

data which have been collected on the attitudes and practices of 
foreign student advisers inficate that the interview cited represents 
the usual pattern awng foreign student advisers.^ The advisers seen 
to be constrained by client-centered social work noms. 

Nhen we cone to the acadenic rather than the adninistrative 
part of the university, we find that when any advice at all is given on 
the subject of repatriation, the students report that their professors 
are far nore likely to suggest that the students renain than return, 
in this the behavior of the professors nirrors the reported behavior of 
all other Anericans. Professorial advice is not randonly distributed, 
but fellows a pattern which one would eaqpect based ^pon reasonable 
assua«>tions concerning the workings of the acadenic systen. First, one 
would e]^ct that si^erior graduate students, as neasured by their 
grades, would be nost likely to have been noticed by their professors, 
and thus would be nore likely to be the recipients of professorial- 
avtmcular advice. Second, one would eiqiect that professors would tend 
to be connitted to the developnent of their field rather than to the 
developa«it of another nation. Thus, one would be led to ei^iect that 

students who would be nore likely to contribute to the development 



^Gowents of Furman A. 
National Association of Foreign 



Bridgers, former president of the 
Student Advisers, in IMTS, pp. 101-102. 
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of the field would be Bost likely to be advised to lemain in the United 
States. All of this is desonstrated in Table 6.10. 

TABLE 6.10 

HIGHEST DEGREE IN ISRAEL BY BA GRADES BY 
U.S. PROFESSORS* ADVICE 

Hipest Degree in Israel 

Ncme B.A. M.A« 



U.S. Professors' Advice 


Grades High 


Low 




Low 


High 


Low 


Return Israel 


2% 


3% 


5% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


Remain U.S. 


36 


17 


38 


23 


37 


33 


No advice 


62 


80 


57 


75 


61 


66 



N (212) (768) (81) (258) (114) (127) 

NA grades and/or all advice s 374 

Table 6.10 also seems to demonstrate some further unanticipated 
effects of the filter system which operates in Israeli hi^er education 
in that as one goes up the academic ladder in Israel, the range of 
talent attending a given level decreases. Thus it is that at the higher 
levels of training we find the differences decrease rather sharply 
between those with hi^ and low grades in regard to reporting American 
professorial advice. At the higher levels, the Israeli students have 
been filtered through e very demanding system in which their weaker 
colleagues have been cast aside. It is to this effect of the Israeli 
educational system that American professors seem to be responding. 

Our findings are given further support by a recent study at the 
Pennsylvania State University which found that the university itself 
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was the largest employer of non-returning foreign students.^ We would 
certainly expect this finding if we assume that the primary cdmmitment 
of faculty meBi>ers is to their discipline, and that their prestige 
within their discipline (and the welfare of their discipline) is 
enhanced by being able to recruit and cultivate able students who will 

eventually become their junior colleagues. 

We have demonstrated that having received professorial advice 
and receiving advice to remain in the lAiited States are both related 
to self-reported academic accomplishment, which in turn has been shown 
to be related to the student's initial visa. It follows that exchange 
visa recipients are more likely to have received advice from their pro- 
fessors to remain in the Uhited States, as is demonstrated in Table 6.11 



TABLE 6.11 

INITIAL VISA BY ADVICE OF AMERICAN PROFESSORS 

Initial Visa 



Advice of American Professors 


Student 


Exchange 


Return to Israel 


3% 


0% 


Remain in U.S. 


25 


38 


No advice reported 


72 


65 


N 


(1042) 


(265) 


NA all on advice 


53 


16 



Table 6.11 is particularly striking in the light of the special 
obligations assumed by the Secretary of State and the several educational 



O 
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^Unpublished internal study, Pennsylvania State University, 1965 
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institutions in admitting persons under the terms of the exchange visi- 
tors act. It points to the fact which underlies our entire discussion 
of the legal status of the foreign student, namely that eadi of the 
several institutions, both public and private, which deal with the 
foreign student, marches to the beat of a different drummer. It would 
seem that Department of State exhortations are doomed to failure by 
virtue of disparate needs and orientations of the institutions which 
bear responsibility for the students and exchangees. In terms of the 
present legal and administrative struicture, any increase in the flow of 
repatriation will have to be achieved by the sending country rather 



than the United States. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INCREASING THE RATE OF REPATRIATIO^J 
OF ISRAELIS TO ISRAEL 

It is the stated policy of the Israeli government, and the wish 
of the Israeli population, to increase the rate of repatriation of 
Israelis abroad. The wish to do so is motivated both by moral and 
economic considerations which we have discussed elsewhere. Ihe steps 
which have been taken by the government of the United States, whidi 
also has declared its desire to maximize the rate of repatriation of 
all foreign students, have not been successful because of the nature of 
the law, the administrative proceedings, and the divergent interests of 
the several institutions and organizations which deal with the foreign 
students. Thus barring some change in American policy and/or procedure 
in regard to foreign students, it would seem that the burden of increas* 
ing the retum flow of students devolves t^on the sending countries. 

Assuming that some measure of non-retum is inevitable, our 
concern becomes that of attempting to diminish the flow at the lowest 
cost rather than adopt draconian measures which would stop the flow 
completely. Any measures taken by the Israeli government and society 
to decrease non-retum would have to be consistent with other policies 
of the society and state. Thus, Israel could not forbid exit from the 
country and still consider itself an open society. Similarly, Israel 
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could not adopt the policy which has been taken by some other states who 
will allow married students to go abroad only if they leave their wives 
at home. In solving its brain drain problem, Israel must find its 
solution within the limits established by other norms, institutions, and 

conditions of the society. 

In Chapter V we had noted that the rate of non-return is nega- 
tively related to the level of education achieved in Israel. This being 
the case, would it not then make sense for Israel to increase the number 
of university places available so that fewer of its students would be 
forced to go abroad for their education and be subject to the blandish- 
ments of a far wealthier society? This solution assumes that non-return 
of students is a joint probability, that is, the probability that the 
student will go abroad and second that the student, if abroad, will not 
return. If the number of students going abroad can be decreased, then 
clearly the total loss can be decreased.^ This argument gains support 
from the fact that, relative to its university population, Israel has a 
very high number of students studying in the United States.^ However, 
also relative to size, as of 1960 Israel ranked third in the world, 
following only the United States and the Soviet Union, in the number of 
persons in the relevant age cohort who were in attendance at institutions 
of hi^er learning in the country.^ Since that period, the number of 



^Assuming, of course, that an increase in the supply of skills 
will not create an overs»5)ply of skills which will generate further 
brain drain. 

^See Maddison, loc. cit . 

*lbid. 
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Israelis matriculated in college and universities has increased at a 
very rapid rate.^ 



TABLE 7.1 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN ISRAELI INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING BY ACADEMIC YEAR 

Academic year 

»62-»63 *63- *64 *64«*65 *65- *66 *66- *67 

N u irf>er o£ students 13,838 15,617 18,368 21,756 26,714 

Of whom. Doctoral 

candidates 705 798 852 977 821 

Source: Statistical Bulletin of Israel , Supplements , Volume XVIII, 4 

(Jerusalem, April 1967), p. 114, Hebrew. 



^The level of educational attainment of native bom Israeli 
Jewish adults (age 25 or over) who were in the labor force as of 1961 
is higher than that of European bom Israeli Jews and considerably 
higher than the conq;>arable cohort in the Iftiited States as shown in the 
United States census of 1960. Occupational Shifts in Manpower Require- 
ments (State of Israel, Ministry of Labour, Manpower Planning Authority, 

October 1966), p. 17. (r4imeographed.) 

The pattern of educational achievement raises serious question 
as to the validity of Thorsten Veblen's observations in his *’0n the 
Intellectual Pre-eminence of the Jews in Modem Europe,** in Max Lemer, 
ed. . The Portable Veblen (New York: The Viking Press, 1948), pp. 467- 

479. 

Since the university population is overwhelmingly of European 
origin, while those of European origin constitute only half of the popu- 
lation, the **true rate** of European Jewish participation in higher edu- 
catim is approximately twice that shown in the tables. It would seem 
that Veblen* s structural etiology of Jewish intellectualism, at least 
in the short run, has shown itself to be too deterministic. The 
European Jewish intellectualist tradition seems to be very much alive 
in Israel, at least as indicated by the pattern of higher education in 
Israel. This is so much the more interesting given much of the clearly 
anti-intellectual. Tolstoyan-romantic back-to-the-land ideology of much 
of the early Zionist movement. It would seem tnat cultural traditions 
have some considerable autonomy from major structural shifts and new 
ideological patterns. 
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In the past few years, several new institutions of higher 
learning have been opened, including the Tel Aviv University, the Haifa 
University and the University of the Negev. It is clear that further 
expansion of the university system would be extremely difficult, both 
in terms of the additional costs involved and the shortage of qualified 
staff. ^ Table 7.1 demonstrates rather dramatically that the sharp 
increase in potential BA»s in the academic pipeline is not paralleled 
on the doctoral level. Serious question also exists as to whether or 
not Israel would be able to absorb many more university trained persons 
into its labor force. If increased investment in education resulted 
in aggregate under-utilization of the skills generated, then obviously 
the investment would be a poor one indeed. Further, as we noted in 
Chapter II, those who come to the United States to study because of the 
imbalance between supply and demand of university places tend clearly 
to be the poorer students . Further expansion of the system would per- 
force mean that additional funds would be invested in persons of lesser 



^Letter from Professor Yisrael Dostrovsky, Director of the 
Israel Atomic Energy Commission and Professor of Physics at the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science in Rehovot, to Professor Gideon Ca^ in 
regard to the development of a new university in the Negev, February 10 

1967 1 

’’You are certainly aware of the fact that there is currently 
little enthusiasm in the country for the further expansion of the n^- 
ber of centers of higher education, in a period when the established 
institutions are running into difficulties and when there is the feel- 
ing that perhaps there may already have been an over-e^ansion. (Note 
the controversy on the opening up of a University in Haifa.) However, 
in regard to the establishment of the University of the Negev, and the 
need to bring higher education and culture to the southern part of the 
country (with all of its implications in regard to the dis' .^rsion of 
population and the conquest of the wastelands) these limitations become 
irrelevant. On the contrary, in regard to this subject [i.e., the 
University of the Negev, ed.) there will be joint public and govern- 
mental support.” 
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value, and the social return on the investment would in all likelihood 
decrease. As was noted in Qiapter II, the recent expansion of the 
university system took place largely in the humanities and related 
fields. If cost considerations were to play a crucial role /n any 
future expansion, it is clear that expansion would occur in law and 
the humanities, perhaps leading to the situation currently found in 
many under-developed countries where there is an over-production of 
"gentlemen" and an under-production of the skills necessary to develop 
the society. 

In part, as we noted in Chapter II, inability to enter the 
Israeli university system is a ftinction of early tracking into schools 
which are not designed to prepare for university training. It may well 
be that some of those who are tracked out of the academic high ache'll 
system would do rather well in university if given the proper oppor- 
tunity. However, changing the tracking system and moving toward the 
conprehensive high school would not solve the disequilibrium; rather, 
in all likelihood it would exacerbate an already difficult situation 
by causing more of a bottleneck at the point of movement from high 
school to university. Improvement in the predictive validity of the 
matriculation examinations or the development of some completely new 
instrument of university selection might make for a better utilization 
of university places whidi are currently available, but would not 
increase the supply of places open to students. 

The Israel student organization journal published an article 
linking the problem of repatriation with the conpensation of Israeli 
students for having relieved the Israeli government of the burden of 
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supporting them during the period of their education.^ The argument 
presented by the author is rather simple and on the face of it rath ^r 
attractive. Since the government did not pay for the education of the 
student who studies abroad, then it owes the student some part of that 
sum saved and ouj^t to repay the student with certain privileges upon 
his return. We tested the student's suggestion as to its utility in 

increasing the rate of repatriation. 

In testing this thesis, we have assumed that in order for a 
policy to be effective in increasing the rate of repatriation, it would 
increase repatriation on tri margin. Thus, we have assumed that at a 
given level of preference to return to Israel, the differential in rate 
of probability of return between those making the demands iqpon Israeli 
society and those not making those demands, would be a measure of the 
utility of meeting the demands of the students. We find in Table 7.2 
that the meeting of students* demands, whatever its "equity justifica- 
tion** would have little impact on increasing the return flow. 

Following the same model, we have examined a set of problems 
which Israeli students say they encounter when they are considering 
their return to Israel. Our analysis is concerned with the extent to 
which the solution of one or more of these problems would increase the 
return flow of Israelis. Wfe have assimtsd that it is reasonable to 
restrict our analysis to those who have expressed a high preference to 
return to Israel. The students* problems are thus viewed as conditions 



^Zvi Benenbaum, "Professionals U.S. and Israel," Igeret La 
Student (New York, February, 1966), pp. 10-12. 
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TABLE 7.2 

COMPENSATION DEMANDED BY PROBABILITY OF RETURN 
(all high prefer to return) 

Niaber of Compensations Denanded 



Probability of Return 


0 


1 to 10 


High 


70% 


60% 


Medium 


14 


19 


Low 


15 


20 


NA 


1 


1 


N 


(421) 


(592) 



whidi impede the return of those Who wish to return, where the solution 
of the problem would then permit the Israeli to act in the direction of 
hi*^ preference. A measure of the effectiveness of a given policy in 
regard to the solution of the problems is constructed, dealing only 
with those who have indicated hig)i preference to return, and then by 
taking into account the proportion of the population vdiich indicates 
that the particular item is a problem, and those who have not so indi- 
cated. The index numbers whidi appear in Table 7.3 are the product of 
the percentage difference between the groups who indicate that the item 
is a problem and those who do not, multiplied by the proportion of the 
population vdiich indicates that it faces the problem. 

In choosing whidi of the "problems" he oug^it to solve, the 
policy-maker ought to first examine Table 7.3 where the projective rela 
tive significance of each of the problems is indicated. The second con 
sideration is the extent to which each of the problems is indeed 

3 
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TABLE 7.3 

PROBLEM OF RETURNING: INDICES OF EFFECTIVENESS 

OF THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
(All based on prefer return) 



Problem 




Appropriate job 


.074500 


Housing 


.067281 


Israeli bureaucracy 


.061664 


Israeli inefficiency 


.035048 


Financing return transportation 


.028431 


Military reserve commitment 


.017500 


Customs duty 


-.021436 



soluble and, if it is soluble, at what social and/or economic cost. 

The third consideration is what if any differential effectiveness can 
be shown within the various sid)grotq>s within the population by type of 
problem. 

Table 7.3 shows that finding an appropriate job, housing and 
Israeli bureaucracy are three most pressing problems, the solution of 
which would in all likelihood increase the rate of repatriation rather 
significantly. There is a sharp break between the third and fourth 
problems, so that it is reasonable to restrict our discussion to the 
first three items. 

Proceeding up the list, bureaucracy presents very special diffi 
culties. Complaints about bureaucracy are absolutely endemic in Israel 
There is a large non-govemmental bureaucracy in the Histadrut and 
Jewish Agency, inherited from the days of the mandate, which still 
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perfoTDis quasi-govemmental functions alongside a highly politicized 
goveiraent civil service. There have been various atte^j>ts to cut back 
on the size, influence and non -professional character of the bureaucracy, 
evidently with some success. However, the Israeli bureaucracy remains, 
and it would seem unlikely that the Augean stables will be cleaned in 
order to repatriate a few more students- Too many interests, too much 
of the social structure of the country, are tied in with the status quo 
to expect that there will be rapid change in this area. The problem is 
too broadly based to make it readily amenable to solution for those 
poli^makers tdiose primary task is the narrow one of increasing the 
rate of repatriation of Israeli students in the Ikiited States.^ 

The housing problem, which is mentioned by a significant number 
of students, is a product of the peculiar housing market in Israel. 

Rental housing is rare and in order to purchase a house or flat, one 
must usually be able to put down more than half of the total cost of 
the housing unit. Thus if the price of an apartment or house were 
45,000 Israeli pounds, the purchaser would have to have 22,500 Israeli 
pounds in hand at minimum and then assume a mortgage obligation for the 
balance at an interest rate of approximately 12 to 15%, unlinked to 
the cost of living or a somewhat lower rate of interest linked to the 
cost of living. Various schemes have been worked out in Israel for 
parents to put away fUnds for the purchase of their children's homes, 
just as parents in the United States save for their children's education. 

^On some of the problems of Israeli bureaucracy and references 
to the relevant literature, see Lester G. Seligman, op. cit. . Chap. 4. 
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Ihe pioblem is not specific to the Israeli students in the United States 
but is faced by all Israelis. Some few employers have developed special 
arrangements for their staff mesjbers idiether they have been educated 
abroad or at home , e . g. , the Negev Institute for Arid Zone Researdi and 
the Weizmann Institute of Science; however, most employers do not have a 
standing policy for aiding their en^loyees in the solution of the housing 
problem. If a special program were to be developed to aid the Israelis 
who have studied abroad, it in effect would discriminate against those 
Israelis who have ccmtinued their studies at home. Ihis would obviously 
create inequities and resentment, particularly in a society traditionally 
committed to egalitarian norms. In all likelihood, the housing problem 
faced by the potential returnee cannot be solved in isolation from the 
similar problem faced by the Israeli who has studied at home. 

The enployment situation creates certain problems for the Israeli 
stu^ring abroad which are not shared by the Israeli studying at home. 

The Israeli student studying in Israel can easily contact potential 
employers and be interviewed by them on the spot. While still a student, 
he is in a position to check out the job market personally and thus has 
c<msiderably more maneuverability than the Israeli abroad idio searches 
for a job throu^ the mails and other iaq>ersonal contacts. Israeli stu- 
dents in the United States have complained bitterly about the relative 
indifference shown to them by potential Israeli employers. They have 
said that their letters are not answered or when they are answered, the 
respcNise is often, "Come home and we shall see what is available." It 
is clear from the data presented in /^pendix D that the experience of 
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the Israeli students in the United States shows that a personal approach 
to a potential employer is by far the most effective way of finding a 
job, and it is equally clear that such an approach is less available to 
the Israeli studying abroad than it is to the Israeli studying at home. 
It would seem that it would be possible to develop programs to inqprove 
the job-searching situation of the Israeli abroad, without offering 
added inducements or privileges to him which mi^t be perceived as 
unjust to those who have elected to study at home.^ However, any pro- 
gram for handling the employment situation will have to operate within 
the limits set by characteristics of potential enployers and employees. 

In Qiapter V we had noted that those who had jobs waiting for 
them were far more likely to return, and that having a job waiting was, 
to a large measure, a function of structural factors rather than being 
solely voluntaristic. Perceiving finding an appropriate job as a prob- 
lem is obviously negatively related to having a job waiting for one 
in Israel, 19% of those who report that they have a job for them 



Greece has instituted a program for repatriating its students 
abroad, offering the returnees premium wages for a two-year contract. 

The only information available on the program is found in George 
Haniotis, "An Exercise in Voluntary Repatriation in Greece,” OECD 
Observer (Paris, August 1964). Haniotis* article describes the incep- 
tion of the project but does not indicate whether or not it has been 
successful. The Government of India had established a National Manpower 
Pool which guaranteed a reasonable income, while they looked for appro- 
priate jobs in India, to Indian students who had studied abroad. The 
Indian program has failed on two counts. First the number who returned 
has been rather small. Second, a very large proportion of those who 
did return had not found employment, and continued on the rolls of the 
manpower pool without engaging in productive work. For a description 
of the Indian atteiiq>t, see S. P. Awasthi, "An Experiment in Voluntary 
Repatriation of High Level Technical Manpower--The Scientists Pool," 
Economic Weekly, Vol. XVII, No. 38 (Bombay, September 18, 1967). 
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expect to experience difficulty in finding an appropriate job; 61% of 
those who do not have a job waiting for them expect to experience that 
difficulty. Would it not make sense then to have a position waiting 
for each student who wishes to have a position waiting for him, and has 
the necessary qualifications, prior to his going abroad? As sensible 
as such a proposal mi^t seem, it would, in all likelihood, not prove to 
be workable given the differential ability of the several sectors of the 
econony to implement the program. In order to be able to give reason- 
able assurance about a job, let us say some two to four years hence, an 
organization or firm would have to be able to engage in long-range man- 
power planning. We would hypothesize that the ability to engage in such 
planning would be differentially distributed in the several sectors of 
the econooy, based upon the following factors which are somewhat related 

empirically but are analytically separable. 

Scale: The larger the organization, the longer the lead time it 

would need between plans and execution, since scale tends to mean com- 
plexity and the attendant need for coordination and planning. Thus 
large organizations are more likely to make long-range comnitments , 
including manpower commitments. Further, scale reduces the cost of 
error in relative terms. 



^On the meaning of Organization Size, see Morris Zelditch, Jr. 
and Terence K. Hopkins, "Laboratory Experiments with » 

in Amitai Etzioni, ed. , Complex Organizations (New York: Holt, Rine- 

holt and Winston, 1964), p. 470c 
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Profit Orientation : Where an economic error is made, a non- 

profit organization should be able to absorb the consequences more 
readily by virtue of the non-pecuniary standards used in measuring its 
success. Economic error is neither as visible nor as consequential in 
a non-profit organization, so that the non-profit sector should be able 
to take greater economic risks. 

Monopsonistic position : Insofar as an organization incurs some 

costs in holding a position open for a worker who will join the organi- 
zation in the future, the organization would like to be able to be 
reasonably sure that the worker will indeed eventually take the posi- 
tion, thereby enabling the organization to recoup its investment (made 
either through direct payment or through opportunity costs) when the 
worker joins the organization. The more monopsonistic the organization 
in regard to the specific skills which the worker has, the lower its 
risk that some other unit in the system would be able to employ the 
worker, and the more likely would it be that the organization could 
recoup its investment.^ 

The structural effects which have been hypothesized do seem to 
show their impact. Among those who expect to work for private indus- 
try, 6% have positions waiting for them, while the comparable figure 
for government is 16% and for universities 18%. These differentials 
are maintained when we control, for degree level achieved in Israel, 
occupational choice and expressed preference to return to Israel. The 

^Becker, op. cit .. Chapter 2. 
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lack of a job is perceived to be a problem in just about the same pro- 
portions in each of the economic sectors; the lack of a job is per- 
ceived to be a problem for 64% of those interested in private firms, 

67% of those interested in universities, and 63% of those interested in 
working for the government. 

Since the employment problem cannot be solved conq)letely on an 
a priori basis, it will be necessary to attempt to effect a solution 
once the student is in the United States, or to find some way of having 
the student return where the risks of finding a position are assumed by 
the student. In part the problem devolves upon the student, i.e., he 
must expend some effort in finding a position. As measured by the 
number of means he has indicated he will attempt, where he does not 
have a position waiting for him, the amount of effort he is willing to 
expend is a function of his early socialization. 



TABLE 7.4 



BSC INDEX BY NUMBER OF MEANS WILLING TO TRY TO FIND 
A JOB RESTRICTED TO THOSE STUDENTS IVHO DO 
NOT HAVE JOBS WAITING FOR THEM 



Number of ways of 
trying to find a job 

High 

Medium 

Low 



BSC Index Class 



Hi^ 


Medium 


Low 


5S% 


47% 


41% 


24 


31 


32 


21 


23 


27 



N 



(399) 



(740) 



(333) 
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Another factor relevant to the solution of the job problem is 
the student’s flexibility in defining what is an appropriate position. 
The elasticity of the labor market tends to be considered as an objec- 
tive structural fact based upon supply and demand factors. However, 
where persons could perform a particular set of tasks and decide to 
withhold their labor from the market because of some personal calcula- 
tions, they are in effect generating labor market inelasticity. In so 
far as relative levels of self-imposed labor market inelasticities can 
be socially located, it simplifies the task of those who are attempting 
to find jobs for the students. The basic data for this problem are 
found in Table 7.5 



TABLE 7.5 

HIGHEST DEGREE EARNED IN ISRAEL BY JOB WAITING 
BY NW1BER OF POTENTIAL EMPLOYERS 

Per cent two or more employers 

Highest degree earned in Israel 



Job waiting 


None 


BA 


MA or more 


Yes 


37 


33 


27 




(US) 


(63) 


(123) 


No 


60 


67 


79 




(967) 


(285) 


(170) 



NA number of employers and/or job waiting = 211 

Table 7.5 essentially makes two points; the first is that the 
hi^jier the level of education achieved in Israel , the more likely is 
the report of a job waiting for one in Israel to mean a precise com- 
mitment. Thus as we read from left to right, we find that the 
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proportion indicating that they are interested in more than one 
potential eii5)loyer decreases where a job is waiting for the student. 

The second row of the table indicates that where a job is not waiting 
for the student, the student's flexibility increases with education in 
Israel. In terms of policy this suggests the utility of focusing one's 
efforts in getting jobs for Israeli students on those who have had some 
higher education in Israel. It is also the case that the solution of 
the job problem would probably generate differential effects by level 
of degree achieved in Israel. Using the same index developed for 
Table 7.3, the index of problem solution effectiveness for those with- 
out higher degrees in Israel is .057, for those who hold a BA from Israel 
.100, and for those with a graduate degree from Israel it is .118. By 
concentrating on the job-seeking problems of graduate students, Israel 

will achieve several advantages: 

1. Level of education achieved in Israel is in large part a 
function of academic accomplishment, thus by repatriating students with 
more education in Israel, Israel will in effect be receiving back a 
considerably higher level of human capital, both in terms of the quan- 
tity (as measured by years of scliool in Israel) and quality as measured 
by academic performance. 

2. The higher the level of education achieved in Israel, a 
solution of the job problem is more likely to influence the student to 
return home. 

3. By virtue of the greater flexibility of the graduate stu- 
dents, it will be simpler to solve their problem. If xve assume for a 
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moment that the labor market is ecjually elastic or inelastic for all 
Israelis, tlien those who express greater personal elasticity by virtue 
of their willingness to work for more thai» one type of employer will 
in effect differentially conqpensate for the structural inelasticity of 

the labor market. 



) 







THE COSTS OF BRAIN DRAIN: TOWARDS 

A SOCIO-ECONOMIC MODEL 
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Estimates of the iiq;>act of the brain drain have ranged from 

those which view brain drain as, if anything, a positive good to the 

drained country^ to those attributing the lack of national economic and 

2 

social development to the brain drain more than any other factor. If 
we are to advance beyond empty rhetoric toward some reasonable assess- 
ment of the costs (and possible benefits) of the brain drain, variables 
must be delineated and related in a model which will permit reasonable 
men to make estimates based upon reality rather than fantasy. 

All discussion of the brain drain begins with the assumption 
that education bears some relationship to productivity. While there is 
evidence that under certain conditions education serves to remove the 



^Herbert G. Grbbel, **Nan-Returaing Foreign Students and the 
Cost of Student Exchange," International Education and Cultural Exchange 
(Spring 1966); Herbert G. Grbbel and A. D. Scott, "The International 
Flow of Human Capital," American Economic Review , Vol. LVI, No. 2 
(May, 1966). 

^"Famine, riots, and politics grab headlines, but she (Mrs. 

Indira Gandhi] thinks beyond them to another problem: India's 'brain 
drain.' of our brig^it young people go to the U.S. to study and 

stay because there are more cppcrtunities there. Obviously, we cannot 
match the U.S. in opportunities for research or facilities. That's 
where ideals come in. We've been criticized for putting ideals above 
pragmatism, but it's only devotion to ideals which can persuade people 
to give up an easy life, come back and identic with the problems here'." 
Look, July 12, 1967. 
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educated from productive roles, ^ it would ^pear that by and large 
education does in fact contribute to productivity. The simplest model 
which has been developed for the measurement of the economic effects of 
the brain drain is based upon the measurement of the private returns to 
education. The model assumes that the productivity of a worker may be 
measured by his inccnoe, and proceeds to examine the relationship between 
education and private returns. The model assumes that wages = produc- 
tivity and perforce assumes equilibrium.^ We have reason to believe 
that a set of socioeconomic factors make the model inappropriate 
and thus vitiate the utility of the model. 



Equilibrium Assumptiwi 

The equality, W * MP, is taken to be true only under very 
restricted circmnstances, i.e., that of a firm operating at equilibrium 
in a free market where both capital and labor are oriented towards the 
maximization of profit or wages. We have already demonstrated that it 
is not correct to assume that all men are equally oriented toward 



^Neil J. Smelser and Seymour Martin Lipset, "Social Structure, 
Mobility and Development," in Lipset and Smelser, eds., ^cial StTOC- 
ture and Mobility in Economic Development (Chicago: Aldine, 1966), 

pp. 1-50. 

^For discussions of the relationship between education and 
economic productivity, see Theodore W. Schultz, The E^nom ic Valw of 
Education (New York: Columbia Uiiversity Press, 1963). Schultz 

volume contains an excellent bibliography on the sid>ject. 

^Grubel. op. cit.; Myers, op. cit. For a discussion of the 
major methods for measuring the economic value of education, see 
William G. Bowen, "Assessing the Economic Contribution of Education: 
An /^raisal of Alternative Approaches" in Seymour E. Harris, ed., 
Econowt'ic Aspects of Hiidier Education (Paris: OECD, 1964). 
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profit maximization. We have found that scientists as a professional 
group are considerably less oriented toward market rewards than are 
engineers, and thus explained the differential rates of return to Israel 
of the two professions. Further, it has been stated that there is a 
differential interest in pecuniary rewards in the several sectors of the 
economy. Universities, research institutions, and public service organi- 
zations are able to compete for manpower in the market because they are 
able to offer non-pecuniary rewards which potential recruits consider 
to be important. It has been demonstrated that the actual rates of 
compensation of perscms in the public and quasi-public sectors are 
actually lower than those in the private sector.^ It is true that some 
of the conqpensation received by those in less remunerative sectors can 
be translated into their economic equivalents , but that is precisely 
the point. Part of the productivity of workers in the academic sector 
is compensated by collegial approbation, prestige, autonomy, and other 
factors which do not consume the physical capital stock of the society. 
Thus in the case of non-profit maximizing firms and/or workers, it is 
reasonable to esqpect that MP / W and for them wages are an inadequate 
measure of productivity. 

From at least the time of Max Wfeber, it has been a sociological 
truism that a society can reward (or punish) along more than one 

^John Sfarsh, Jr. and Frank P. Stafford, "The Effects of Valws 
on Pecuniary Behavior: The Case of Academicians," The American Socio- 

logical Review , Vol. 32, No. 5 (October, 1967). See too Urry Resen, 
Salaries and Incomes of Engineering Teachers 1964 (New York: Engineers 

Joint Council, 1965). These data are e en TOre striking when we con- 
sider that the better students enter academic careers. Davis, op. cit . 
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dimension. In so far as a society is able to orient its members toward 
non-pecuniary rewards, while they remain strongly committed to work, 
the society is in a better position to engage in coital formation. 
Weber's analysis of the rise of rational bourgeois capitalism and its 
relationship to the Protestant Ethic is a special case of the more 
general case of capital formation. Where men are oriented toward the 
performance of their tasks because of normative or social considerations, 
rather than pecuniary considerations, the probabilities of developing a 
surplus of capital are enhanced. Lest the point be misconstrued, it is 
necessary that we add that there is every reason to believe that non- 
pecuniary rewards have finite limits in any given society in the same 
way that is true of pecuniary rewards.^ Thus though it is possible and 
desirable for a society to generate rewards which do not consume capital 
stock, sudi as patents of nobility or scientific prizes, these too have 
their limits. It is in the nature of rewards that they be ranked 
hierardiically, that is, that there be judgments of better and worse. 
Where rewards are generated in a profligate fashion, we should ejqpect to 
find an inflation in non>pecuniary rewards comparable to that which 
occurs wnen the money supply exceeds the siq>ply of goods. We should 
therefore e:q>ect that idien non-pecuniary rewards are generated at too 
rapid a rate, there will be a debasement of these rewards in a way simi- 
lar to the debasement of currency which occurs in a monetary inflation. 
Further, since we have found a correspondence between occiq>ations and 

^Work currently done by Jonathan Cole and Stephen Cole at the 
Bureau of /^plied Social Research on the reward system in the natural 
sciences presents initial confirmation of this assumption. 
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their associated values across national boundaries (i.e., engineers and 
scientists in our Israeli population and an American student population), 
it well may be that there is an ineluctable relationship between occupa- 
tional values and occupations cross -nationally at a given level of 
development. If this relationship is more than fortuitous in the case 
of Israelis and Americans, it strongly suggests that there will be a 
limit in the extent to which societies can implant occupational values 
in its young which will be congruent with the rewards which are available 
in the society. In so far as the society is limited in its ability to 
both socialize towards appropriate values and recruit to a given set of 
occupations simultaneously, then we would expect that some strain should 
emerge based upon the discrepancy between modal rewards desired by given 
occupations and the society's ability to meet the desires. One possible 
result of the discrepancy might be differential rates of migration by 
values and/or occupations associated with values, as has been demon- 
strated here. 

The Recapture of Investment in Education or 
Training within an Equilibrium System 

A rapid reading of the "Help Wanted" section of The New York 
Times reveals a large nund>er of advertisements which indicate that the 
potential employer is prepared to offer his prospective employee a 
training program as part of his job. Many firms have gone far beyond 
on-the-job trainee programs and are now sending some of their employees 
to schools and universities for extended periods of time with the com- 
pany assuming tuition costs and maintaining the employee on the payroll. 
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At first blush, it would appear that the behavior of the firm is 
economically irrational in that it is paying wages without receiving 
the productivity of the worker in turn. It would seem that the dis- 
equilibrium which has been created would clearly drive the firm into 
bankruptcy in rather short order. Becker's reformulation of the wage- 
marginal productivity equilibrium takes into account training offered 
or subsidized by the firm which the firm will recoup as revenues at a 
future date. In other words, in the short run, there will be a dis- 
equilibrium where W > MP. Over the longer term the equilibrium will 
be reestablished. As Becker has put it. 

Training [i.e., on-the-job training provided by the firm] might 
lower current receipts and raise current ejq>enditures , yet firms 
could profitably provide this training if future receipts were 
sufficiently raised or future expenditures sufficiently lowered. 
Expenditures during each period need not equal wages, receipts 
need not equal the maximum possible marginal productivity, and 
expenditures and receipts during all periods would be inter- 
related. ^ 

We can now reason a fortiori from the position of the profit- 

maximizing firm under non-monopsonistic conditions to that of the total 

society operating under a markedly different set of constraints. The 

firm is constrained to recapture its expenditures in a reasonably short 

period of time. Becker, following Marshall in regard to delays of a 

generation or more, noted that "profit -maximizing firms in competitive 

2 

industries have no incentive to grant such wages," i.e., wages which 
exceed productivity projected over the near term. Time has rather 

^Becker, op. cit ., pp. 9-10. 

^Ibid. , p . 35 . 
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different meaning for a total society than it has for a profit-maxi- 
mizing, non-monopsonistic firm. The society as a whole can tax its 
citizens now for the support of currently unprofitable enterprises 
which it would expect to be profitable at some much later date in time. 
We would expect, therefore, that where nations are strongly committed 
to programs of national economic development, research and development 
will be largely siq)ported by the government or quasi-public bodies, 
such as universities, which do not operate within the constraints of 
profit maximization. In the case of Israel, this is precisely what is 
occurring.^ 

The time dimension is analytically comparable to the specific- 
general education distinction which Becker makes. The less monopsoni s- 
tic the firm, the less willing would it be to offer on-the-job training 
wtiich can be used by a competing firm unless the firm is able to induce 
the workers to pay for their training by means of lower wages at the 
early stages of their employment. These payments would constitute 
opportunity costs to the worker in so far as they share in the costs of 
the development of their human capital. 

The key variable in Becker's model is that of the probability 
of the firm's recapturing its investment in training through increased 
productivity. It is thus reasonable to expect that the task of general 
education will devolve upon the state or other public or quasi-public 
bodies in that they represent, and are responsible to, the common good 

^Shimshoni, op. cit . 
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rather than the good of any one organization or firm. Long before the 
notion of human capital became current, social theorists as well as 
men of affairs saw that general education was an obligation of the 
total society made necessary by the demands made upon the individual 
by his roles of worker and citizen. The revenues accruing to general 
education became, at least in part, the property of the commonwealth. 

The costs of education which is conducted in schools are paid 
for in several ways. There are the direct costs which are met by 
tuition fees and taxes. There are the indirect costs, i.e., oppor- 
tunity costs, which, from the perspective of the individual, constitute 
part of his investment in his own human capital. Private opportunity 
costs are clearly visible to the individual, and he can calculate the 
earnings foregone during the period in which he is at school. However, 
there is an element of social investment in education which is not 
easily measurable, though no less real. A crude measure of the social 
opportunity costs would consist of the number of years of non-produc- 
tive life multiplied by the costs per year. The costs per year would 
in turn include the costs of feeding, clothing, and socializing the 
individual. From this perspective we would conclude that society as a 
production machine would operate most efficiently under the conditions 

^T. H. Marshall. Class, Citizenship and Social Development 
(New York: Anchor Books, 1965), pp. 90 ft* 

^Estimates of direct and indirect costs of education in Israel 
may be found in Yehudah Grunfeld and Yoram Ben-Porath, "The Measure- 
ment of Educational Capital in Israel," The Falk Pro ject for Economic 
Re search in Israel: Fifth Report 1959 and 196 0 (Jerusalem : August, 

1961), p. 149. Comparable data for four countries are presented in 

Schultz, op. cit. , p. 29. 
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where it acquired mature workers (that is, adult workers who require 
little or no additional training or socialization) and would be able 
to export these workers when they are no longer productive. To a large 
measure the first condition was achieved by Israel, particularly prior 
to the Oriental Jewish migration, in that it received fully formed 
productive adult workers without having to invest, as a society, in 
social opportunity costs. 



existence of social costs which are not directly borne by the indivi- 
dual suggests the existence of social returns which are not directly 
captured by the individual. Bowman has defined and explicated the 
social -individual returns distinction in the following fashion: 

The distinction (i.e., between private and social returns to 
education] is not one of opposites. In fact, since all returns 
accrue ultimately to individuals, we could state the formal 
identity: aggregate social return equals the sum of its indivi- 

dual components. However, if we add what you get from your edu- 
cation to what I get from mine but disregard how my education 
affects yours, or vice versa, the above identity will not exist. 
The total social return may be larger or smaller than the sum of 
individual returns viewed in isolation from each other unless a 
correction for these interactions is made.^ 

Perhaps Bowman seems to be pressing a truism here, but if this 
is so, it is a truism that is often lost to view. An illiterate rag- 
picker in the United States will have a higher real income than a man 
with a similar job in India, in part, because of the contributions of 



^Mary Jean Bowman, ’’Social Returns to Education," I nternational 
Social Science Journal, XIV, No. 4 (1962). For a less tecEnical pre- 
sentation of the social returns to education, see Burton A. Weisbrod, 
"Measuring the Economic Effects of Education," in Student Financial Aid 



and National Purpose (New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 

1962) . 



In so far as we can assume equilibrium within the society, the 
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non-illiterates to the U.S. economy. Both men perform the same task, 
yet they are differentially compensated, based upon the greater general 
affluence of one society, which is in turn a function of the edge the 
United States has in the economic mix of land, labor, and capital. 

By focusing on the interactive effects of investment in educa- 
tion, we see that the removal of a given class of persons of high edu- 
cation not only affects the aggregate income of the society but dimin- 
ishes the individual absolute income as well. The clear inference then 
is that men do not recexve incomes equal to their contribution to out- 
put in isolation from the output of others and, further, that to con- 
ceptualize the problems in terms of marginal returns of necessity leads 
to a false conclusion. 

The classical or neoclassical position, by virtue of its atom- 
istic perspective, sees the economy--and incidentally society as a 
whole— as the sum of a finite number of discrete units rather than as 
a system of interdependent parts. It thus reduces the problem of brain 
drain, and more specifically the non-returning foreign student, to a 
non-problem by its conceptual scheme rather than through empirical 
analysis. This issue is met in part by pointing to losses incurred 
through replacement costs. However, replacement costs are underesti- 
mated, particularly for underdeveloped countries where the basic insti- 
tutions for creating the replacements do not exist. 

From an economic perspective, what is lost through marginal 
analysis is externalities, i.e., non- compensated production. From the 



sociological perspective, what is lost is a view of society as a system . 
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i.e., a con^lex of interpenetrating parts operating within some boun- 
dary. To borrow from folk wisdom, one cannot properly ask the utility 
of a nail. If the lack of the nail makes for the lack of the shoe and 
thus the horse, soon the nail is worth a kingdom. Ihis extreme situa- 
tion exists in fact in some of the underdeveloped parts of the world. 

On Calculating the Costs of Brain Drain 
outside of the .Strictures of Marginal Utility 

Up to this point, we have been largely considering the calcula- 
tion of costs of non-retum in the context of an economy operating 
within the assumptions of marginal utility. In the case of nations 
lacking certain of the basic institutions and capitalization of an 
industrial society, and committed to the development of those institu- 
tions and the development of capital resources, the simple model Is 
quite inadequate. Ihe distinction which has been made between develop- 
ing and developed nations is relevant to our calculations of costs of 
the brain drain. 

In a recent article Perkins pointed to differences in the impli- 
cations of the brain drain for the developed and developing areas of 
the world. In 1945 Europe lay in ruins. Its physical capital had been 
destroyed by war. However, 

. . . the rebuilding of the European infrastructure and the new 
visions of economic and political integration that ensued were 
made possible, first and foremost, by modem men whose experience 
with the prewar economic structure could serve as a blueprint for 
action. Europe did not have to be invented; it only had to be 
remembered .^ 

^ James A. Perkins, "Foreign Aid and the Brain Drain,*’ Foreign 
Affairs, XLIV, No. 4 (July, 1966). 
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What of societies which have no memories? What of nations which 
lack some of the basic institutions for modernization and development? 
Ihe loss of skilled manpower from such societies not only removes the 
production of the individuals involved but it inhibits or prevents the 
development of the basic institutions of a mature society. Europe had 
both the human capital and the institutional structure for the recon- 
struction of its science and technology. This clearly is not the case 
in the underdeveloped world. 

A reasonable cal ;ulation of the costs of brain drain must take 
into account the problt". of the development of the institutions neces- 
sary for social and econo..iic take-off. These institutions constitute 
part of the infra-structure of development. The institutional orienta- 
tion raises certain questions in regard to viewing manpower as discrete 
units. The presence of "n" scientists and technologists in a system 
tells us little about the potential productivity of these workers. Ben- 
David has demonstrated how differences in institutional structure in 
science have profound effects on the productivity of the scientists.^ 

The development of the requisite institutions for optimal utilization 
of the human capital present in the society is not accomplished without 
considerable effort aiid expense. Where a society is committed to the 
cevelopment of human capital and the institutions which would permit 
proper e 3 q>loitation of human capital, one would expect that the product 

^Joseph Ben-David, ‘’Scientific Productivity and Academic Organi- 
zation in Nineteenth Century Medicine,” in Barber and Hirsch, eds.. 

The Sociology of Science (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 
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of the individual woz^er would increase as the institutions become more 
fully developed. Ihus, we would ejqpect that the product of those vdio 
enter the new instituticxis at an early stage of the development of the 
institutions would, in large measure, be laying the groundwork for 
those who come after them, i.e., they are generating social capital. 

It is not suggest.dd that the development of the requisite 
institutions is simply a matter of national will. Given the commitment 
to the development of the institutions, one must take into account the 
structurally given factors idiich tend to facilitate or iidiibit the 
institutions. That is, the problem cannot be viewed in terms of the 
economic determinants and will of the state and people alone. One must 
consider the extent to which the already-present institutional patterns 
in the society permit the development of those institutions necessary 
for the full eiqiloitation of the human capital potential of the society. 
For example, it had long been believed that industrialization contri* 
buted to the development of the nuclear family at the expense of the 
extended family. More recent work suggests rather strongly that just 
the reverse is true, namely that in the United States the nuclear 
family * the modal type of family organization prior to the industrial 
revolution in the United States, and that the pattern of family organi- 
zation actually facilitated industrialization.^ 

As a response to the institutional argument presented in the 
case of science, it has been asserted that science is an international 

^Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr., “Industrialization and the American 
Family: A Look Backward,” American Sociological Review, Veil. 31, 

No. 3 (June, 1966). 
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institution, hence the work of the expatriate scientist remains avail- 
able to his country of origin; thus what appears as a loss is at very 
least economically neutral.^ Indeed, by working in a country in which 
science has greater support, the productivity of the scientist is 
greater and thus his eiqpatriation may actually constitute a **profit" 
to his country of origin. This argument makes certain assumptions 
about the transferability of science and the "logic" of dioice of 
research areas, idiich I believe do not conform to the facts. 

Science is an international enterprise where researdi is facil- 
itated by personal contact and interaction. Scientists working in a 
given area maintain their contact with one another and with the latest 

trends in their field, not throu^ the journals but rather through 

2 

their membership in an "invisible college" of peers. The competent 
returnee is part of such a "college" and relates his country’s science 
to the worldwide scientific system. If he does not return, his country 
may well be cut off from the most fruitful lines of inquiry. 

There is considerable evidence that the choice of research 
problem is not sinply dictated by the needs of science. The distinc- 
tion often made between pure science, with its disinterested commitment 
to the truth, and applied science, with its concern for the solution 
of practical problems, simply does not hold up under analysis. It has 
been demonstrated that pure scientists have often dealt with and solved 

^Grubel, op. cit. 

^Derek J. De Solla Price, Little Science, Big Science (New 
York : Colimd)ia University Press, 1963) . 
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particular "technological" probleias of their countries.^ The brilliant 
non-returnee nay well make a contribution to all nankind which could 
not be accoB^dished with the equipoent and environnent of his native 
country. It is, however, equally possible that, were he to return 
home, he could contribute adghtily to the solution of peculiarly local 
problems, where the benefits for sankind as a tdiole mi^t be rather 
small but the benefits to his native land mi^t be enormous. 

It mi^t be argued that the fruits of "^plied science" are 
transferable and thus as long as there are some scientists in the send- 
ing country who are part of an invisible college, research conducted in 
another couitiy would become available to then. The development of 
hybrid com has been hailed as a major agricultural innovation which 
has been enormously profitable to the United States. It is cited as a 
major case in discussions of the profitability of investment in 
research.^ It has been found, however, that the results of American 
research in hybridization have not transferred to other nations. Des- 
pite the fact that the united States is quite willing to provide other 
nations with seed and instruction, American hybrid com has been found 
to be unsuitable for the agricultural conditions obtaining in many 
other countries, thus the research is not transferable.* Agricultural 



o 



^Robert K. Merton, "Science and Economy of 17fo Centun; foglwd. 
in his Social Theory and Social Structure, revised and enlarged edition 
(Glencoe, 111.: ine Free Press, ivb/j. 

^Zvi Grilliches, "Research Costs and Social Retuws: Hybrid 

Com and Related Innovations," Tbe Journal of Politi cal Economy^, Vol. 

66, No. 4 (August 1958). 

^The New York Times, August 10, 1967, p. 16. 
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research must be carried out taking into account the special conditions 
in the given country. 

A second global characteristic which is important in our analy- 
sis is that of the amount of physical capital available per worker. 

In the aggregate, it is clear that productivity is in part a function 
of physical capital resources available per worker. The increase in 
capital goods is not merely quantitative but reflects qualitative 
changes in terms of the complexity and sophistication of the apparatus 
and the demand that the apparatus generates for a hi^ level of human 
capital. Viewed from the perspective of the scientifically or tech- 
nologically sophisticated worker, the existence of conq)lex capital 
goods enhances his opportunity to fully exploit his investment in human 
capital. It has been suggested that the qualitative and quantitative 
increments in physical capital have increased the demand for human 
capital in the United States in the recent past, concurrent with a 
decreased demand for less skilled workers.^ Over the long term, we 
should expect the demand for human capital to increase, and we should 

expect both the private and social profitability of investment to 

2 

increase as the store of physical capital is increased. Underlying 
this notion is the assunption , in part borne out by evidence , that 

^David M. Blank and George J. Stigler, The Demand and Supply 
of Scientific Personnel (New York: National Bureau of Economic 

Research, Inc., 1957), pp. 63-64. 

^In the case of Israel, this factor is particularly important 
given the very rapid rate of increase in the amount of physical capi- 
tal available per worker. See A. L. Gaathon, Capital Stock Enploy- 
ment and Output in Israel; 1950-1959 (Bank of Israel Research Depart- 
ment. Special Studies, No. 1). 

o 
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human and physical capital are complementary rather than alternative 

factors of production. Thus we are led to think of 

... an "investment unit" which has as its components both human 
and physical capital, each of which lends value to the other, 
without which neither has economic value. Ihe steel mill or the 
chemical plant is only a public monument until it is complemented 
with people who can make it work, just as a technician is only a 
pair of unskilled hands in the absence of capital equipment which 
complements his skill. ^ 

Israel has a rather egalitarian wage structure which has been 
often attributed to the existence of a socialist ideology and the insti- 
tutional power of the Histadrut. An alternative explanation, and one 
which I believe to be more persuasive, is to be found in the ratio of 
human capital to physical capital in the country. Curing the period 
from 1950 to 1960, the amount of physical capital per worker (in con- 
stant dollars) more than dotd>led, while the stock cf human capital per 
worker decreased due to the migration of large ntoihers of Jews from 
Arab lands. During that period, the private profitability per capita 
increased, and there is some suggestion that social returns increased 
as well. It would seem that the period saw a factor mix which made 
for fuller private and social exploitation of human capital. Where the 
society is overcommitted to human capital at the expense of physical 
capital, we would expect that much of the human capital would be wasted. 
Unfortunately, we cannot generate even approximate parameters of the 



^Neil W. Chamberlain, "Training, Human Capital and the Transfer 
of Technology," in Render and Waroniak, eds.. Transfer of Technology 
to Developing Nations (Washington, D.C. : Howard University; Depart- 

ment of Economics, December, 1966), p. 195. (Mimeographed.) 

2 

'Gaathon, op. cit. , p. 2. 
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optimum human physical capital mix. Were such parameters available, 
they would be enormously helpful in developing strategies for national 
social and economic development. 

It would be helpful, I believe, for the understanding of the 
problem of calculating the costs of the brain drain if we were to turn 
to case studies which illumine the problem. 

The Japanese Case 

Japan had developed an indigenous science and technology prior 
to the "opening" of Japan and the Meiji restoration (1868).^ Japan had 
developed its own system of mathematics. Was an, under traditional aus- 
pices. However, with the restoration, Japan rejected its own scientific 
tradition and opted to open itself to Western science and technology. 
Under the terms of the Charter Oath, Japan committed itself to a policy 
whereby "knowledge shall be sought througfiout the world, in order to 
establish firmly the foundation of the Enpire. ..." Ihe introduction 
of science was accooplished through a two-pronged attack. 



^See particularly Hideomi Tuge, Historical Development of 
Science and Technology in Japan (Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 1961) 

and Eri Vagi, "How Japan Introduced Western Physics in the Early Years 
of the Meiji," in Scientific Papers of the College of General Educa- 
tion , IX, No. 2 (University of Tokyo, December, 1959). 

Sfasao Watanabe, "Ihe Early Influence of American Science on 
Japan," in Symposium on the International Relation of American 
Science," Proceedings of the Xth International Congress of History of 
Science , I (1962). Concurrent with the development of human capital, 
Japan engaged in a successful campaign of physical capital formation. 

On this, see Bruce F. Johnston, "Agricultural Productivity and Economic 
Development in Japan," Journal of Political Econony (December, 1951). 
Japan remains committed to a program of physical and human capital for- 
mation. See The Economist, May 27, 1967, pp. 10-15. 
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On the one hand, European and American scholars were recruited 
to Japan to begin the teaching of Western science. In the early days 
of the Meiji restoration, from approximately 1870 through 1890, 

Japanese science was organized around the language of instruction of 
the foreign professors rather than by specialty. In this sense, we may 
say that the level of institutionalization of science in Japan was 
rather low. Western science was still to some measure a foreign graft 
on a Japanese tree. 

At the same time that foreign nationals were "imported" into 
Japan to teach the new sciences, Japanese young men were sent abroad 
to learn Western science and culture. It is estimated that in 1872, 
but four years after the restoration, 380 young Japanese were studying 
abroad, some on government stipend, others at their own e^qpense. In 
1873, the Ministry of Education recalled all of the Japanese who were 
studying abroad on the grounds that there was evidence that their acti- 
vities were not in the best interests of the advancement of learning 
in Japan. In 1873 the Ministry of Education initiated the policy of 
choosing those young Japanese scholars who were to be sent abroad, and 
this policy and procedure "became the main channel by which modem 
natural science was brou^t into Japan. 

While Japan was engaged in sending its students abroad to learn 
the new science, she simultaneously developed the local institutions 
which could absorb this new "human capital", and would best exploit 
their knowledge and skills. It seems quite clear that this was a 



^Tuge, op. cit. , p. 101. 
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carefully coordinated government policy, initiated and executed from 
above. Scientific societies, universities, and research institutes 
proliferated during this period.^ There is, however, absolutely no 
indication that the returning Japanese scientists received any addi- 
tional compensation for their additional skills. This was not the case 
with foreign technicians, who were imported on teii^orary contracts to 
develop railroads, machine shops, telegraph systems, and many of the 
other critical artifacts of an industrial society, who were compensated 

far above the going rates for "locals." 

During the nineteenth century, Japanese science was still rather 
immature. It is suggested that Japan's emergence as a distinct scien- 
tific power, i.e., autonomous rather than colonialist as it had been in 

2 

its early days, did not occur until the third decade of this century. 

In other words, it took some sixty years to develop mature scientific 
institutions and an adequate supply of human capital, through the means 
described above, to develop Japan as a serious scientific nation. The 
scientific and technological payoff, in both intellectual and economic 
terms, on the investment in the development of human capital had to 
wait for between two to three generations. 

If one were to measure the costs of student non-retum in terms 
of the lost productivity of the individuals during the early period of 
national development or the development of a given sector, one might 
well find that the costs so calculated would be rather low since the 

^ Tuge, ibid . 

^Eri Yagi, op. cit . 
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institutional arrangements necessary for a hi^ level of production 
were not present, thus the productivity per worker was low. However, 
given the extended time period necessary to develop the scientific and 
technological infrastructure, one would be incorrect in measuring the 
costs of non-return in terms of productivity lost during the early 
period. The returning student is part of the scientific infrastruc- 
ture. His output is not directly marketable. One must view his efforts 
as part of investment rather thar. as measurable production. Therefore, 
to assess properly the costs of academic brain drain, one must look at 
later production with and without the investment of human capital 
gained throu^ study abroad as one of the input factors. In graphic 
terms, the picture would aqppear somewhat as shown on the accompanying 

chart. 




FIGURE 4 
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Both curves I and II represent the ratio of output to input 
over time. Curve I, which is the graphic representation of the Japanese 
case, indicates that over a given period of time the scientific estab- 
lishment shows a rather low level of efficiency in terms of output- 
input ratio. However, once the basic institutions are created and the 
"critical mass" of human capital is developed, and local science becomes 
plugged into the local economy and technology, there is an enorm»>usly 
rapid growth in the efficiency of science as viewed as an instrument of 
production. 

Curve II, which represents the situation where foreign experts 
are inported to perform specific tasks, indicates a much higher rate 
of efficiency at the early stages of development but is overtaken once 
local science reaches its takeoff point. The curves represented here 
are meant to be only schematic and suggestive, but the formulation does 
lend itself to empirical analysis and offers the instruments whereby 
nations may make a choice when facing the alternative of importing 
foreign science technology as against the development of an indigenous 
science and technology. 

Our argument then, in regard to Japan, is focused on two issues. 
The first is that of the development of externalities over time. The 
elimination of the time perspective forces one to false conclusions. 

The Japanese case suggests the value of examining delayed social returns 
on investment in human capital. The second is the willingness of the 
home country to develop institutions appropriate to the skills of the 
returning student. As indicated above, Japan followed an extremely 

ERIC 
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rational course, which eventuated in its development of a high level 
of scientific development. Through factors too complex to enter into 
Japan was able to create the appropriate institutional structure 
to exploit properly its new human capital. There is no implication 

that this is the natural course of events. 

If we turn for a moment to India, we see that events may take 

a completely different turn. 

The Indian Case 

Shils reports that the institutional structures are woefully 
lacking which would permit an Indian "takeoff" in the direction of 
developing a Western science.^ In a sense a cultural revolution com- 
parable to that which occurred in Japan never occurred in India. Tradi- 
tional Indian education, with its de-emphasis of creative research, was 
in part displaced and in part supplemented by the English model , par- 
ticularly that of the classic gentlemen’s education, which has a non- 
research orientation.^ Prodigious efforts have been made by both the 
government and private bodies to develop the institutional framework 
which is a disideratum of creative sdiolarship and science; yet the 
results have been extremely disappointing. Independent research has 
not yet been institutionalized; university positions are few in number, 

^Edward Shils, The Intellectual Betwe e n Tradition and Moder- 
nity: The Indian Situation, Comparative Studies in Society and His- 
tory, Supplement I (The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton and Co., 1961). 

^Japan had switched from the American model which had been, in 
tuxn, fashioned in the English mold to the German model in the late 
1880' s. On this see Watanabe, op. cit. 
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poorly compensated, and particularistic; and political considerations 

are operative in those institutions which do exist. 

The controversy over the tenure of Dr. P. K. Kichlu as director 
of the National Physical Laboratorj' in India served as a focal point 
for the discussion of India's failure to build the institutional struc- 
ture necessary to assure the development of indigenous science which 
would in turn facilitate the development of the country.^ It has been 



asserted that Indian scientific organizations 

. . . governmental or universities, seem to be out of tou^ with 
the fresh air of rational discussions by their peers outside the 
organizations concerned. . . . There is no wide understanding of 
scientific issues. . . . Science in India as in other spheres of 
our activities is characterized by widespread bickering ^d strife, 
endless discussions most of which are pointless. Scientists 
appear still to be divorced from national life. This builds up 
sizeable resistance among the lay public against increased expen- 
ditures for science in India. 

Indian science then seems to have neither the institutional 



structure, nor the constituency which could support reform in the struc 
ture and fund its activities properly. It has not developed the auton- 
omy necessary to a productive scientific establishment and is bogged 
down in local politics. The returning Indian student, in the main, is 
either recruited into government service or is fated for a career of 



genteel penury and scientific sterility. 



^S. K. Kichlu, Why Did Dr. P. K. Kichlu Resign 
Physical Laboratory? (New Delhi: Nalanda Press, 1965) 
Part I. See too (unsigned) "Frankly Speaking, Lessons 
Episode," in Vi^nan Karmee XVII, no. 5 (May 1965). 



from the National 
, D-30 NDSE 
of the Kichlu 



^(Unsigned), "The National Physical Laboratory," Science and 
Culture, XXXI (India, March 1965). 
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The Japanese- Indian contrast points to the need for the two- 
pronged attack. A nation bent on a course of social and econonic 
growth must develop its human capital, and some of this development 
must com e through foreign influence on indigenous personnel. At the 
same time it must build the institutional framework which will permit 
the maximization of the investment in human capital. The co^>arison 
of the Japanese and Indian cases indicates that, in assessing the rela- 
tive costs incurred in brain drain, one must look at the rest of the 
social system and not focus on the marginal productivity of aggregated 
individuals alone. Where a nation is prepared to undertake institu- 
tional changes which will permit the returning student to begin to 
develop his fi«ld, the costs of non-return will be much greater than 
effecting the institutional dianges which will place the returnee in 
a potentially productive environment. In other words, holding indivi- 
' skill and national development level constant, the costs of non- 

return are a direct function of the commitment of the nation to socia^ 
change and its ability to carry out such change. 

Some Israeli Implications on the Ways of 
Calculating the Costs of the Brain Drain 

On one level, any Israeli idio has not returned to Israel after 
the completicxi of his education in the United States or who migrates 
abroad after completing his training in Israel, takes with him an 
Israeli investment without offering mudi in the way of prospects of 
repaying that investment. However, the real costs incurred are a 
function of the professional workers* utility and the extent to which 

\ 

) his skills can be produced at home and thus replace the loss of skills. 
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Recent changes in the Israeli society and econony underscore the need 
for particular skills which cannot be produced in Israel. 

There was sonie pressure to develop the Israeli aircraft indus- 
try prior to the Six Day War in June. This pressure has been increased 
nanyfold and now there will be at least two new major branches of the 
aircraft industry in Israel, namely acquisition of the Rockwell Stan- 
dard Executive Jet production and the new Jet Engine plant established 
by Sidlowsky at Beit Shemesh. The motives for the establishment of new 
plants in aircraft and the expansion of Bedek (Israel aircraft indus- 
tries) are clearly both political and ecenonic. In order to develop 
these industries, Israel must bring into the country manpower which has 
been trained abroad. Israel does produce some few aeronautical engi- 
neers but she cannot possibly meet the new demand. Further, Israel now 
needs engineers with production experience which has not been available 
in Israel. Since the aircraft production industry did not exist, one 
cannot possibly define the additional workers needed and supplied as 
workers on the margin. Where the industry has not existed the margin 

cannot exist. 

Israel could hire foreign engineers to develop the industry, 
but they would have to pay at least thre times the going Israeli wage, 
with all of the economic and moral problems which such a break in the 
wage structure would imply. Further, foreign technicians usually 
remain only on a relatively short-term contract so that there would be 
a hi^ turnover in key personnel. For all of these reasons, plus 
security and political considerations, Israel is best advised to 
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repatriate her nationals. The returning Israeli aeronautical engineer 
would receive a salary not terribly disparate from that received by a 
civil engineer in Israel, who never had been abroad, who is part of an 
ongoing industry, and who can be created by Israeli educational and 
training facilities. If we were to use marginal productivity criteria 
(operationally measured in wages) , we would have to say that the pro- 
ductivity of the civil engineer and the aeronautical engineer are 
pretty much the same, though this is obviously not the case. 

The pattern which has developed so rapidly in the aircraft 
industries is paralleled, perhaps less dramatically, in other areas of 
the society. In Chapter VII we saw that Israel is not producing enough 
ni.O.'s tc man her universities and even if she were able to, it would 
be desirable to have some academic manpower study abroad, particularly 
in the Uhited States. As the Histadrut moves from basically normative- 
political considerations in the employment of managerial staff for 
Histadrut- capitalized industries, the need for teduiically trained 
management will grow, yet Israel still is producing few university- 
trained management people. Professional managerial personnel do not 
represent an increment on the margin. They are part of a major insti- 
tutional shift currently occurring in Israel. 

There seems to be a shift of policy in Israel from that of the 
ioqportation of capital, through remittances of various sorts, to the 
establishment of new hi^- value added industries with both capital and 
know-how obtained at least partly from abroad. The most visible part 
of the shift in enq^hasis is the establishment of Israel Industrial 
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Services, as a spin-off from the government and managed by the Israel 
Discount Bank, and the development of the Israel Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation by a group of American scientific entrepreneurs. Both 
of these organizations are oriented toward the support of new, tech- 
nologically sophisticated industries which will have to make demands 
on the skill market. These demands can only be met through the repatri- 
ation of Israelis who have gained skills in the United States not 
obtainable in Israel 
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APPENDIX A 

ESTIMATE OF THE RATE OF NON- RETURN 
OF ISRAELI STUDENTS 

In Chapter III, an estimate of the real as opposed to artifactual 
character of the erosion of the intent to return to Israel was con- 
structed, which also served as an estimate of the rate of non-return. 

It was suggested that the calculated rates of return were probably under- 
stated given certain characteristics of the data. An alternative esti- 
mate is offered here. The Immigration and Nationalization Service has 
prepared tables presenting the number of student visa (F) adjustments 
for the fiscal years 1962 througji 1964. Analysis of the data of the 
study has shown that the median and mean period is four years for 
adjustment of status from that of student to permanent resident. For 
each of the years for which there are data on the adjustments of status, 
the denominator in the ratio of adjustments to recipients is the fiscal 
year four years prior to the year of adjustment. The relevant data are 

in Table A?3 . 

The data in Table A-1 show an adjustn»ont rate of 29% for the 
three-year period. Since any student who wishes to remain permanently 
in the United States must adjust his status from that of student to 
permanent resident, the rate of adjustment is a maximum for the rate of 
non-return for the native-born Israeli population. In Table 6.3, 
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TABLE A-1 

F VISA RECIPIENTS AND F VISA ADJUSTMENTS OF STATUS 
AMONG ISRAELI STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IVHO WERE BORN IN ISRAEL 

F Visa Recipients F Visa Adjustments 

Number of Number of 

Fiscal year recipients Fiscal year recipients 



57-58 


265 


61-62 


71 


58-59 


271 


62-63 


117 


5r-60 


351 


63-64 


73 


TOTAL 


887 


TOTAL 


261 



we found that of those who had entered the United States on student 
visas and held permanent resident status at the time of completing the 
questionnaire, 21% were self>classified as hig^ probability of return, 
with another 20% who were medium probability of return. If all of 
those who are classified as hi^ return, and no others return, then the 
actual rate of non-retum is 24% (i.e., .29 • [.29 x .21]). If we 
entertain the same assumption used in Chapter III, namely that half of 
those classified as medium probability of return will return, then the 
rate of non-retum is 21% (i.e., .29 - [(.29 x .21) + (.29 x .20/2)]). 

On the one hand, the estimates of rates of non-retum are under- 
stated since the INS data refer only to those bom in Israel, and those 
in the study population who were bom in the diaspora have a somewhat 
higher rate of non-retum. On the other hand, the study population is 
restricted to Israeli Jewish population, and it is the judgment of the 
adviser to students at the American Educational Foundation in Israel 
that Israeli Arabs have used the educational exchange program as a form 
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of covert migration and thus have a very high rate of non-retum. This 
factor would make the estimates developed of non-retum overstated for 
the Israeli Jewish population. Taking all factors into account, the 
rate of non-retum for F visa recipients is probably 25% ^5%, and the 
rate of non-retum for J visa recipients is somewhere between one-third 
to one-half of that for F visa recipients. 
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APPENDIX B 
REldRNEES 1965-67 

Ihe data in the following tables were collected by the Israel 
Goveminent Bureau for Professionals in New York City and were analyzed 
jointly by the I.G.B.P. and the author. The data are presented to test 
the validity of the p rojected behaviors which are presented in the main 
body of the text. The reader may compare the results of these tables 
with their parallels in the main body of the text. 

In the I.G.B.P. data, greater effort was expended in collect- 
ing full information on those Israelis who had completed a minimum of 
a BA in Israel. Thus the population base for the tables in Appendix B 
is unrepresentative of the total population in terms of age, marital 
status, and number of years in the United States. Sin^. ^ the percent- 
ages are being run with the demographic characteristic as the base, 
the skewness of this population will not be relevant except in Table 
B-1. Rates of return are presented as per cent of the relevant stock 



in the United States. 
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TABLE B-1 



NUMBER OF YEARS IN UNITED STATES ANiONG 
IHOSE WHO RETURNED TO ISRAEL 



Number of Years in U.S. 


Absolute Number 
of Returnees 


% of Total 
Returning 


Cumulative 
% of Total 
Returning 


1 


29 


7 


7 


2 


90 


21 


28 


3 


88 


21 


49 


4 


75 


18 


67 


5 


50 


12 


79 


6 


36 


8 


87 


7 


17 


4 


91 


8 


22 


5 


96 


9 


6 


1 


97 


10 or more 


7 


2 


99 


N » 424 
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APPENDIX D 



Card I. 



ComlDg to the United States 



Q.I. 



Col . Punch 

Year of your arrival in US. 

5-6/ 



% 



N 



last two digits of year 

65.... 1^5 

00. ...no answer 



Q.l. 



Month of arrival 

7-8/ 



01 


January 


9.8 


189 


02 


February 


4.3 


83 


93 


March 


3.1 


60 


Ok 


April 


2.1 


40 


05 


May 


2.6 


51 


06 


June 


6.4 


123 


07 


July 


9.4 


181 


08 


August 


21.9 


423 


09 


Septeniber 


22.5 


436 


10 


October 


5.0 


96 


11 


November 


4.3 


83 


12 


Deceinber 


6.7 


130 


to 


no answer 


2.0 


39 



Q.2. Vfhen you eu^lved how long did you intend to remain in US? 

9/ 



Q.3* 



10 / 



o 



1 


less than a year 


3.3 


64 


2 


one year or more or less 


• ♦ 






than three years 


27.1 


525 


3 


three or more or less 








than five 


40.0 


774 


k 


five or more^ but less 








than seven 


22.4 


433 


5 


more than seven 


4.0 


78 


6 


I planned to remain per- 








manently 


1.4 


28 


0 


no answer 


1.6 


32 


is your 


present esqpectation as to the 


total number 


of ye 


stay in 


US? 






1 


less than one year 


0.9 


18 


2 


one year or more^ but less 








than thr^e years 


12.5 


242 


3 


three or more but less 








than five 


23.3 


451 


k 


five or more^ but less 








than seven 


26.8 


519 


5 


more than seven 


25.2 


487 


6 


penoanently 


8.2 


159 


0 


no answer 


3.0 


58 
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Q.5. 



Q.6. 



Q.7. 



Q.7. 



Q.7. 



222 



Card I. 



N 



Col . Punch 

Are you sure of your answer to the previous question? 

U/ 



1 very sure 

2 sure 

3 not sure 

0 no answer 



36.7 

38.8 
23.1 

1.3 



710 

750 

447 

26 



How old were you when you first thought of studying in US? 

12-13/ 



00 



age in yecnrs 
no answer 



How old were you when you decided to study in US? 
li*-15/ 



00 



age in years 
no answer 



16/ 



coming 


to US did you consult with Amer. 


Ed. Org. 


in Isr 


1 


yes— helpful 


5.6 


108 


2 


yes— not helpful 


3.9 


75 


3 


no 


60.0 


1161 


0 


no answer 


30.5 


590 


9 


more than one answer 


0.0 


0 



Q.7* Before coming did you consult with American professors in Israel? 



17/ 


1 


yes— helpful 


10.0 


193 




2 


yes— not helpful 


2.7 


52 




3 


no 


56.7 


1096 




0 


no answer 


30.7 


593 




9 


more than one ans. 


0.0 


0 


Before 


caning 


did you consult with Israeli 


professors in 


Israel? 


18/ 


1 


yes— helpful 


22.4 


433 




2 


yes— not helpful 


5.5 


107 




3 


no 


44.8 


869 




0 


no ans. 


27.0 


523 




9 


more than one ans. 


0.2 


4 


Before 


coming 


did you consult with American friends or relatives 


19/ 


1 


yes— helpful 


31.8 


616 




2 


yes— not helpful 


8.2 


158 




3 


no 


39.5 


764 




0 


no ans. 


20.3 


393 




9 


more than one ems. 


0.2 


3 
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Ceu:d I. 



Q.7. 



Q.7. 



Q.7. 



Q.d. 



Q.9. 



Q.10. 



Q.10 



o c 



Col« Punch 



% 



N 



Before coming did you consult with Israeli friends who had studied 
in US? 



20 / 



1 yes— helpful 

2 yes— not helpful 

3 no 

0 no €uis. 

9 more than one ans. 



Before coming did you consult with Americah Cultural consul? 

21/ 1 yes— helpful 

2 yes— not helpful 

3 no 
0 no ans. 

9 more than one ans. 

Before coming did you consult with Parents? 

22/ 1 yes— helpful 

2 yes— not helpful 

3 no 
0 no ans. 

9 more than one ans. 

What was the highest degree you intended to work for when you came to U.S.? 

23/ 1 BA 

2 MA 

3 Dr. 

4 Other 

5 Post-Doct. 

0 no ans. or not studying 

What is the highest academic degree you are presently studying for or 

intend to study for? 

24/ 



43.8 


848 


6.8 


131 


28.2 


546 


20.9 


405 


0.2 


4 


al consul? 


7.2 


140 


3.9 


75 


52.9 


1023 


36.0 


696 


0.0 


0 


32.2 


622 


5.6 


109 


33.0 


639 


29.1 


562 


0.1 


2 



26.1 


505 


28.4 


550 


28.6 


553 


6.0 


116 


4.3 


83 


6.4 


125 



1 


BA 


6.0 


309 


2 


MA 


23.2 


489 


3 


Dr. 


32.8 


634 


4 


Other 


6.1 


118 


5 


Post-Doct. 


4.7 


91 


0 


no ans. or not studying 


15,0 


291 



Fluency in English concerned me before coming to US. 

25/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



43.9 

56.1 



849 

1084 



Fluency in English concerns me now . 

26/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



6.3 

93.7 



122 

1811 



224 
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Col. Punch 



N 



Q.IO. Education of my children concerned me before coining to US. 



27/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



7.8 151 

92.2 1782 



Q.IO. Ed. of my children concerns me nov. 



28 / 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



20.5 397 

79.5 1536 



Q.1C< My ability to cope with an American U. concerned me before coming* 



29/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



29.6 573 

70.4 1361 



Q.IO. ability to cope with an Amer. U. concerns me now. 



30/ 



1 yes 
0 no ans. 



3.5 67 

96.5 1867 



Q.IO. Anti-semi tism concerned me before. 



31/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



4.6 89 

95.4 1845 



Q.10. Anti-Semitism concerns me now. 



32/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



3.4 65 

96.6 1869 



Q.IO. spouse's adjustment to US concerned me before coming. 



33/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



8.6 167 

91.4 1767 



Q.IO. spouse's adjustment concerns me now. 



3V 



1 

^0 



yes 

no ans. 



3.5 



68 



96.5 1866 



Q.IO. Uprooting iqyself from my family concerned me before coming. 



35/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



21.4 414 

78.6 1520 



Q.IO. Uprooting from family concerns me now. 



36/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



24.9 482 

75.1 1452 



Q.10. 



Q.10. 



Q.10. 



Q.10. 



Q.10. 



Q.10. 



Q.11. 
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ITprootlng from friends concerned me before coming. 

37 / 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



Unrooting train, ftriends ccmcems me notr , 

38 / 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



T Hrmwoini adiustment copcemed me before coming. 

39 / 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



Financial adjustment concerns me noir . 

ho/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



Loneliness in US coneemed me before coming. 

kl/ 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



Loneliness in US concerns me noir . 

1 * 2 / 



1 

0 



yes 

no ans. 



greatest concem before coming to US vas ... 

43 / 

2 my children's ed. 

U. 



1 

2 

3 

1 * 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 



fluency in English 
my children's ed. 
coping with an Amer. 
Antl-semitism 
Spouse's adjustment 
uprooting from family 
i^rootlng from fl'iends 
financial adjustment 
loneliness in US 
no ans. 



JL 


N 




23.6 


457 


76.3 


1476 


25.2 


487 


74.8 


1446 


58.5 


1131 


41.5 


803 


23.2 


448 


76.8 


1486 


20.1 


389 


79.9 


1545 


11.3 


219 


88.7 


1715 


16.4 


318 


3.1 


61 


7.0 


136 


0.3 


6 


2.0 


38 


6.8 


131 


2.3 


44 


40.2 


777 


3.7 


72 


18.1 


351 
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Q.12. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I 3 . 



Q.I 3 . 



Q.I 3 . 



Col. 


Punch 




% 


N 


VHiat Is your greatest concern now? 






44/ 


1 


fluency In Eng. 


2.3 


45 




2 


my children's ed. 


13.3 


258 




3 


coping with an American U. 


1.1 


22 




k 


Antl-semltlsm 


0.6 


12 




3 


Spouse's adjustment 


1.4 


28 




6 


uprooting from family 


15.8 


306 




7 


uprooting ffom blends 


7.2 


140 




e 


financial adjustment 


19.0 


368 




9 


loneliness In US 


4.6 


90 




0 


no ans. 


34.4 


665 


Reas(m for study In US... American U scholarship 




^ 5 / 


1 


eppUes 


6.4 


124 




2 


applies & Inpt. 


11.9 


230 




0 


RA 


81.7 


1580 


RFS... 


Israeli 


govt, scholarship 






h6/ 


1 


applies 


1.2 


23 




2 


applies & Inpt. 


1«2 


24 




0 


RA 


97.6 


1887 


RFS... 


Amer. govt, or foundation scholeurshlp 






47 / 


1 


applies 


3.7 


71 




2 


epplles & Inpt. 


3#4 


65 




0 


RA 


93.0 


1798 


KFSa • • 


Easier to svpport nyself vhlle studying In US 




48/ 


1 


cpplles 


13.2 


255 




2 


applies 8t Inpt. 


12.1 


235 




0 


RA 


74.7 


1444 



RFS ... reparation funds 

h9l 



1 

2 

0 



sg;qplles 

applies & Inpt. 



0,9 18 

0.5 11 

98.5 1905 



RFS ... I did not receive a scholarship In Israel. 

50 / 



1 applies 

2 applies & Inpt. 
0 NA 



RFS ... relatives premised financial aid 

51 / 



1 

2 

0 



applies 

applies & Inpt. 
RA 



6.4 124 

2.5 48 

91.1 1762 



7.1 137 

3.7 72 

89.2 1725 



o 
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Q.I 3 . 



Q.I 3 . 



Q.I 3 . 



Q.I3. 



Q.I 3 . 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 






o 



Col . Punch _%_ N 

RFS ... unable to study my field in Israel 

52 / 1 sillies 12.5 241 

applies & iiqpt. 20.8 403 

0 NA 66.7 1290 



RPS. . . I wanted to study in a particular US school. 



53 / 1 applies 

2 cq;q;>lies & inpt. 

0 HA 



9.8 189 

5.8 113 

84.4 1632 



RFS... unsure of what I wanted to study 




1 c^lies 

2 applies & inpt. 
0 HA 



4.8 93 

0.9 18 

94.3 1822 



RFS. . . 



at wy levels training in US is siperior to that in Israel. 



35/ 1 applies 

2 applies & inpt. 
0 HA 



12.2 236 

19.6 379 

68.2 1319 



RFS ... at my level it would take less tljue to earn degree in US 
than Israel. 

56 / 1 applies 8*1 157 

2 applies & inpt. 6.6 127 

0 HA 85.3 1650 



RFS ... in ny field an Amer. degree is worth more in Israel than Israeli 

degree. 

57 / 1 jpplies 10.5 204 

2 Applies & inpt. 8.3 179 

0 HA 80.2 1551 



RFS... I wAks not accepted by university in IsrAiel. 




1 applies 

2 applies & inpt. 
0 HA 



4.5 87 

4.6 89 

90.9 1758 



RFS ... I don't have bagrut (certificate). 

39 / 1 applies 

2 applies & inpt. 

0 HA 



7.8 151 
4.1 79 
88.1 1703 
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M 



Q.I 3 . KPS... I fea/ed I would not be able to get into a Unlv.in Israel because of 
limited openings. 



60 / 


1 


i^lies 


6.1 


119 




2 


applies & iopt. 


4.4 


86 




0 


NA 


89.4 


1729 


Q.I 3 . RFS... 


I wanted to see the world. 






61 / 


1 


epplies 


32.7 


622 




2 


applies & Impt. 


15.9 


307 




0 


KA 


52.0 


1005 


Q.I 3 . RFS... 


I wanted to leave family pressures. 






62 / 


1 


applies 


5.9 


114 




2 


applies & inpt. 


2.2 


42 




0 


RA 


91.9 


1778 


Q.I 3 . RFS... 


I was 


seriously considering migrating and 


I thought j 


to try 


first 


as a student. 






63 / 


1 


applies 


1.1 


21 




2 


applies & impt. 


0.6 


12 




0 


RA 


98.3 


1901 


Qal3* RPSa a • 


my spouse decided to study in US. 






64/ 


1 


exiles 


2.4 


47 




2 


applies & impt. 


3.4 


66 




0 


RA 


94.1 


1821 


Q.I 3 . RFS... 


my x>cuTents emigrated to the l^. 






65 / 


1 


applies 


0.0 


0 




2 


applies & impt. 


0.0 


0 




0 


RA 


LOO.O 


1934 


Q.I 3 . RFS... 


I came as a tourist and decided to stay. 






66 / 


1 


applies 


6.1 


118 




2 


applies Se impt. 


1.4 


28 




0 


RA 


92.4 


1788 


Qal3* RPSa • • 


fjriends in Israel advised me to study in US. 




67 / 


1 


applies 


11.7 


226 




2 


applies & impt. 


2.2 


42 




0 


RA 


86.1 


1666 



o 

ERIC 
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Col . Punch 

Q.I3. 1 ^... eaqperience in my work Is iaoportant and the only way to 
It Is by a student visa. 

6.1 117 

68/ 1 applies 7 3 x 42 

2 ppplies & impt. 33 3 1373 

0 

Q.I3. RFS... other reasons 

69/ 1 applies 

0 NA 



18.7 361 

80.9 1564 
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Q.lU. 



Q.14. 



Q.15. 



Q.16. 






Col. 


Punch 




JL 


JL 


With vhom did 


you live when you first came to US? 






5/ 


1 


Israeli students 


10.9 


210 


2 


Amer. relatives 


14.2 


275 




3 


friends/relatives \dio 










migrated to US 


4,2 


81 




k 


^ouse 


36.4 


704 




5 


Amer. students 


7.9 


152 




6 


non-Israeli foreign 










students 


1.9 


36 




7 


I live alone 


10.6 


205 




8 


not listed (specify) 


6.4 


123 




9 


more than one answer 


5.3 


103 




6 


NA 


2.3 


45 


With vhom do you now live? 






6/ 


1 


Israeli students 


4.1 


79 


2 


Amer. relative's 


0.9 


18 




3 


ftriends/relatives who 










migrated to US 


0.8 


16 




4 


spouse 


65.4 


1265 




5 


Amer. students 


5.0 


97 




6 


non-Isreieli foreign 










students 


1.4 


28 




7 


I live alone 


14.3 


277 




8 


not listed (specify) 


3.5 


67 




9 


more than one answer 


1.3 


25 




0 


NA 


3.2 


62 


Status 


of visa you held when you arrived in US. 






7/ 


1 


student 


56.2 


1095 


2 


tourist 


16.3 


316 




3 


exchange 


14.5 


281 




4 


immigrant 


6.7 


129 




5 


other (specify) 


5.3 


102 




0 


NA 


0.6 


11 


Status 


of visa you now hold. 






8/ 


1 


student 


44.2 


854 


2 


tourist 


0.3 


5 




3 


exchange 


14.1 


273 




4 


immigrant 


23.6 


456 




5 


US citizenship 


12.2 


237 




6 


other (specify) 


4.8 


93 




0 


NA 


0.3 


16 
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■ 



Col . Punch 

Q.17. Year of change of visa status 

9-10/ last two digits of year 

99 no change 

00 NA 



Q.I7. Month of change of visa status 



11 - 12 / 



01 


January 


02 


February 


03 


March 


Oh 


April 


05 


May 


06 


June 


07 


July 


08 


Aug’JLSt 


09 


Septeniber 


10 


October 


11 


November 


12 


Deceinber 


99 


no change 


00 


NA 



Q.18. Have you ever thou^t of studying In Europe? 

13/ 1 yes 

2 no 

3 NA 

Q.I9. Why did you prefer the US to Europe? 

lU/ 1 answer 

0 HA 



4.0 77 

2.9 57 

2.6 51 

2.5 49 

2.4 47 

3.1 60 

2.4 46 

3.3 63 

3.9 "6 

2.7 52 

2.4 46 

2.0 38 

53.3 1030 

12.5 241 



39«3 760 

56.1 1086 

4.5 88 



79.2 1531 

20.8 403 
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Life in the United States 



O 



Q.I. 



Q.I. 



Q.2. 



Q.2. 



Q.2. 



Q.2. 



Q.2. 



Col. Punch 



N 



With i/hat frequency did you read Israeli newspapers in Israel ? 

16/ 



1 


daily 


2.7 


2 


weekly 


87.0 


3 


bi-weekly 


7.6 


k 


monthly 


0« 8 


5 


never 


0.2 


0 


NA 


2.7 


9 


muli^. ans. 


0.9 



52 

1683 

147 

15 

3 

52 

17 



With what frequency do you read Israeli newspapers in the US? 

17/ 



1 daily 

2 weekly 

3 bi-weekly 
k mcmthly 

5 never 
0 NA 

9 multp. ans. 



4.5 

45.8 

19.8 
24.3 

3.3 

1.9 

0.4 



87 

886 

383 

471 

64 

36 

7 



Do you keep up with developments in your field in Israel through 
periodicals? 



18/ 



1 

0 



yes 

M 



30.8 

69.2 



595 

1339 



Do you keep up with developments in your field in Israel throu^ 
professional journals? 



19/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



23.2 

76.8 



448 

1486 



Do you keep up with developments in your field in Israel through 
correspondence with professionals or enployers? 



20 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



18.5 

81.5 



357 

1577 



Do you keep up with developments in your field in Israel throu^ 
corresp. with family? 



21 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



31.7 

68.3 



613 

1321 



Do you keep up with developments in your field in Israel throu^ 
corresp. with friends? 



22 / 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



44.7 

55.3 



865 

1069 



o 

ERIC 
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O 





Col. Punch 


% 


N 


Q.2. 


Do you keep up with developments in your field in Israel 


In ai 




other way? 


(specify) 








23/ X 


yes 


7.4 


144 




0 


ISik 


92.5 


1789 


Q.2. 


Nothing applies to me. 








24/ 1 


yes 


18.9 


365 




0 


NA 


81.1 


1568 


0.3. 


How often do 


you receive letters from friends 


in Israel? 






25/ 1 


weekly 


11.5 


223 




2 


bi-weekly 


13.5 


261 




3 


monthly 


26.3 


509 




4 


less than monthly 


38.0 


735 




0 


m 


10.5 


204 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.1 


2 


Q.3* 


How often from family In Israel? 








26/ 1 


weekly 


58. 6 


1134 




2 


bi-weekly 


22.8 


442 




3 


monthly 


11.1 


215 




4 


less than monthly 


4.4 


85 




0 


NA 


2.6 


51 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.4 


7 


Q.4. 


Did you visit Israel during the time you were 


In US? 






27/ 1 


yes 


39.4 


760 




2 


no 


59.2 


1142 




0 


NA 


1.4 


28 


Q.$. 


Did you have 


a Job as a teeu:her In a Jewish day school in US? 




28/ 1 


no 


56.7 


1096 




2 


yes— pleasant 


4.4 


86 




3 


yes— unpleasant 


2.3 


44 




0 


NA 


36.4 


705 




9 


mullp. ans. 


0.2 


3 


«•?. 


Did you have 


a Job as a teacher In afternoon Hebrew schli 


, or 




Sunday schl.? 








29/ 1 


no 


48.9 


946 




2 


yes— pleasant 


21.1 


409 




3 


yes— impleasant 


12.7 


245 




0 


NA 


16.6 


321 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.7 


13 
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D 



Q.5. 



Q.5. 



Q.6. 



Q.6. 



Col . Puncli % N 

Did you have a Job as a counselor In Jewish suniDer-canp? 



Q.6. 



0 



30/ 1 


no 


51.7 


1000 


2 


yes— pleasant 


12.8 


247 


3 


yes— unpleasant 


3.4 


65 


0 


NA 


31.8 


615 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.7 


7 


Did you have a 


Job as a Jewish youth group leader? 






31/ 1 


no 


54.5 


1055 


2 


yes— pleasant 


4.1 


80 


3 


yes— uxg)leasant 


1.4 


28 


0 


NA 


39.7 


768 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.1 


2 


Since arriving 


in the US have you changed your attitude 


towards 


religious observance? 






32/ 1 


greatly Increased 


3.8 


73 


2 


increased somewhat 


16.4 


318 


3 


same 


61.8 


1196 


k 


decreased someidiat 


6.1 


118 


5 


greatly decreased 


3.8 


73 


0 


NA 


8.0 


154 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.1 


2 


Since ctrriving 


in the US have you changed your attitude 


towards 


Jewish identity? 






33/ 1 


greatly increased 


18.5 


357 


2 


increased somewhat 


27.8 


537 


3 


same 


44.3 


857 


k 


decreased somewhat 


2.1 


40 


5 


greatly decreased 


0.6 


12 


0 


NA 


6.7 


129 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.1 


2 


Since arrivicg 


in the US has your commitment to your profession 


changed? 








3V 1 


greatly Increased 


38.5 


744 


2 


Increased somewhat 


12.9 


250 


3 


same 


32.7 


632 


U 


decreased somewhat 


1.9 


36 


5 


greatly decreased 


0.9 


17 


0 


NA 


13.1 


253 


9 


mul-^. ans. 


0.1 


2 
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Col. Punch 




% 


JL 


Since arriving 


in the US has your 


interest in making a good living 


changed? 


35/ 1 


greatly increased 


19.5 


378 


2 


increased somewhat 


26.1 


505 


3 


same 


41.2 


798 


k 


decreased somewhat 


1.6 


32 


3 


greatly decreased 


0.5 


9 


0 


NA 


11.0 


212 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.0 


0 


Since cu:Tiving 


in the US has your 


identification with diaspora 


Jewry changed? 


36/ 1 


greatly increased 


13.6 


263 


2 


increased somewhat 


26.9 


521 


3 


same 


34.0 


657 


k 


decreased somewhat 


9.4 


181 


3 


greatly decreased 


3.7 


72 


0 


NA 


12.3 


238 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.1 


2 


Since arriving 


in the US have you 


changed your attitude towards 


your parents? 


37/ 1 


greatly increased 


13.1 


253 


2 


increased somewhat 


11.8 


228 


3 


same 


56.2 


1087 


k 


decreased somewhat 


8.2 


157 


3 


greatly decreased 


1.8 


34 


0 


NA 


9.1 


175 


9 


mult^. ans. 


0.0 


0 



Since arriving in the US have you changed your attitude towards 
Israeli identity? 




1 greatly increased 

2 increased somewhat 

3 same 

h decreased somevdiat 

^ greatly decreased 

0 m 

9 mull^. ans. 



5.8 


113 


18.7 


361 


47.3 


914 


10.7 


208 


1.3 


26 


5,8 


113 


0.1 


1 



Since arriving in the US have you changed your attitude towards 
Israeli development? 




1 greatly Increased 

2 increased some^diat 

3 same 

k decreased somewhat 

3 greatly decreased 

0 m 

9 multp. ans. 



11.4 


220 


14.1 


273 


51.6 


997 


13.0 


251 


2.4 


47 


7,4 


144 


0.0 


0 
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Col. Punch 




% 


N 


Do you have an 


Israeli "circle"? 






1*0/ 1 


yes 


77.8 


1505 


2 


no 


21.1 


408 


0 


m 


1.0 


20 


If not, do you 


feel the lack? 






In/ 1 


yes 


13.9 


269 


2 


no 


12.6 


243 


0 


NA 


73.5 


1421 


VIhom do you prefer to go out with? 






1^2/ 1 


Israelis 


27,1 


524 


2 


Am^lcan Jews 


5.0 


96 


3 


American non-Jews 


3.0 


40 


k 


irrelevant 


41.4 


800 


0 


NA 


16.0 


309 


9 


multp. ans. 


8.5 


165 


Whom do you actually go out vltu^ 






^3/ 1 


Israelis 


22.1 


427 


2 


American Jews 


9.4 


182 


3 


American non- Jews 


4.3 


84 


k 


irrelevant 


23.6 


456 


0 


NA 


7.1 


138 


9 


multp. ans. 


33.4 


647 


Do you think that Israeli and diaspora Jews are 


similar In 


personal characteristics and hehavlorV 






kh/ 1 


very similar 


0.7 


14 


2 


similar 


15.7 


303 


3 


similar to a limited 


. 






eirtent 


46.2 


894 


k 


not at all similar 


32.8 


634 


0 


M 


3.9 


75 


9 


mull^. ans. 


0.6 


13 
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Col. 


Punch 


% 


Did you 


complete high school in Israel? 




^ 5 / 


1 yes 


78.2 


2 no 


20.1 




0 flA 


1.7 



Q.2. What Is the name & location of your high school? 

see code for hi^ schools 
in Israel 
0000 no ans. 



Q.3. In vhat year did you graduate from high school? 

50-51/ last two digits of year 

00 HA 



Q.U. What was your major field? 



1 


Humanities 


24.1 


2 


Religious studies 


1.3 


3 


Biology 


9.0 


4 


Pedagogy 


1.9 


5 


Oriental studies 


0.7 


6 


Social science 


3.9 


T 


ReeO.lt 


34.9 


8 


Other (specify) 


15.3 


9 


Mullp. ans. 


0.9 


0 


NA 


8« 1 



Q.5* Did you matriculate? 

53/ 1 yes 

2 no 

0 NA 

Q.6. In ^diat year did you matriculate? 

5^55/ last two digits of year 

00 no ans. 



75. 

20 . 

3. 




N 



1512 

388 

33 



466 

25 

174 

37 

13 

75 

674 

296 

17 

157 



1456 

398 

76 
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1 



Col. Punch 



Q.7. What were your average matriculation scores? 




1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 



9 ^ or 10 




Q.7* What were your English scores? 

57/ 1 10 

2 9 

3 8 
7 

5 6 
6 5 

7 

8 3 

0 NA 



Q.7. What vere your Math scores? 

58/ 1 10 

2 9 

3 8 

^ 7 

5 6 

6 5 

7 4 

8 3 

0 IIA 



X It 



2.5 49 

7.1 137 

13.4 260 

15.8 306 

16.3 316 

13.6 263 

5.8 112 

2.7 52 

0.1 3 

22.5 436 



2.1 41 

6.4 124 

14.4 279 

20.8 402 

23.1 446 

7.0 135 

0.8 16 

0.3 5 

25.1 486 



10.2 197 

15.7 303 

21.8 421 

16.5 319 

10.5 203 

2.1 40 

0.6 11 

0.0 1 

22.7 439 



Q.8. What were your average marks for your first degree in Israel or US? 




1 


excellent or A 


5.9 


114 


2 


very good or A-minus 


16.4 


317 


3 


good or B-plus 


32.1 


621 


U 


almost good or B 


15.0 


291 


5 


sufficient or B-mlnus 


10.5 


203 


6 


inadequate or C-plus 


3.9 


76 


7 


fall or C 


1.0 


15 


0 


N.A. 


15.2 


295 


9 


fflultp. ans. 


0.1 


2 
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Q.9. For the first degree would you prefer to study in Israel? 



6^/ 1 yes 41.2 

2 no 22.2 

3 don't know 15.7 

0 HA 20.9 



Q.9. For the second degree would you prefer to study in Israel? 

13.5 

43.1 

know 18. 1 

25.2 



61/ 1 yes 

2 no 

3 don't 
0 HA 



Q.9. For the third degree would you prefer to study in Israel? 



62/ 1 yes 10.0 

2 no 39.6 

3 don't know 21.1 

0 HA 29.2 




795 

429 

303 

404 



262 

833 

349 

486 



194 

765 

408 



Q.l*). Last University in Israel 



63/ 1 Hebrew U. 

2 Technion 

3 Welzman Inst. 

k Tel Aviv U. 

9 Bar Ilan 

6 Teachers Inst. 

7 Technical School 

8 Agriculture 

9 Others 

0 no ans. (or did not 

study in Israel*) 



23.4 453 

13.3 258 

0.5 9 

1.5 30 

1.3 26 

4.7 91 

2.3 44 

0.3 5 

1.7 33 

50.9 985 



Q.10. Highest degree received in Israel 



1 


Diploma 


7.4 


144 


2 


BA-BS 


14.3 


276 


3 


Engineer 


3.8 


73 


k 


MA-MS 


10.8 


209 


5 


Ph.D. 


3.6 


69 


6 


MD 


1.7 


33 


7 


Post-Doct. 


0.2 


3 


8 


Law (LLB) 


0.7 


14 


9 


Did not receive any 








degree in Israel 


6.0 


117 


0 


HA (or did not study 








in Israel) 


51.5 


996 



1^ 
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Q.10. Year received degree In Israel or graduated In Israel 

65 - 66 / last two digits or year 

00 NA 

Q.10. Last profession studied In U.S. 

67 - 69 / see profession code 

000 NA 



Q.10. 



Highest degree studied for In U.S. 

70 / 1 Diploma 

2 BA-BS 



3 Engineer 
h MA-MS 

5 Ph.D. 

6 MD 

7 Post-Doct. 
6 LL.B. 

0 NA 



Q.19. Did you receive degree? 




1 yes 

2 still studying 

3 no 
0 NA 



2.3 
23.4 

0.5 

19.3 

19.7 

0.5 

7.4 
0.3 

26.6 



30.7 

36.7 
3.0 

29.5 



N 



45 

450 

9 

372 

379 

10 

142 

6 

511 



590 

704 

58 

567 
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Col. Punch 



Did you work in your field in Israel? 



5/ 1 


yes 


2 


no 


0 


NA 


How many years? 


6-7/ 01 


one month to one year 


02 


2 years 


03 


3 years 


04 


4 years 


05 


5 years 


06 


6 years 


07 


7 years 


08 


8 years 


09 


9 years 


10 


10 years 


00 


NA 


Are you on leave of absence fron a 


8/ 1 


yes 


2 


no 


0 


NA 


Are you already set up with a Job? 


9/ 1 


yes 


2 


no 


0 


NA 


Do you nk it will be difficult fc 


Job in Israel? 


10/ 1 


yes 


2 


no 


0 


NA 


What is your 


oDinion of the general 


11/ 1 


excellent 


2 


very good 


3 


good 


4 


fair 


5 


poor 


0 


NA 


9 


multp. 8 U 1 S. 



49.2 

48.2 

2.6 



951 

932 

51 



10.2 


198 


72.5 


1403 


17.1 


331 


16.2 


313 


76.1 


1472 


7.7 


149 



41.0 


794 


42.0 


812 


16.9 


326 


Israel? 


0.5 


7 


3.9 


76 


25.2 


488 


41.6 


805 


13.6 


264 


14.8 


287 


0.3 


5 



Q.7. 



Q.8. 



Q.9. 



Q.10. 



Q.11. 



Q.11. 



Q.11. 



Q.11. 
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% 



N 



What is your opinion of the labor market in your field in Israel? 

12 / 



1 excellent 

2 very good 

3 good 
k fair 
5 poor 
0 NA 

9 multp. ans. 



Your anticipated career field 
13-15/ 



4.7 

11.9 

24.8 

26.0 

23.0 

9.3 

0.4 



91 

230 

479 

503 

445 

179 

7 



000 



see field code 
NA 



What is your feeling regarding your field? 

16/ 



1 

2 



0 

9 



strongly prefer 
could be tempted by one 
or more alternatives 
I would prefer cme or 
more alternatives 
NA 

multp. ans. 



71.3 

21.1 

2.3 

4.4 
0.9 



1378 

408 

45 

85 

17 



In choosing your field did you consider Job opportunities in Israel? 

17/ 



1 

2 

0 



yes 

no 

NA 



Do you eaqpect to work for (in) a private firm? 

18/ 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



Do you eXP®ct to work for (in) a public firm? 

19/ 

Do you expect to work for (ih) a family firm? 

20/ 1 yes 

0 NA 

Do you ei 5 >ect to work in private practice or professional partnership? 

21 / 



39.3 


759 


57.0 


1102 


3.7 


72 


39.4 


762 


60.6 


1172 


28.2 


545 


71.8 


1389 


2.9 


56 


97.1 


1878 



1 

0 



yes 

NA 



19.8 

80.2 



383 

1551 



Q.11. 



Q.11. 



Q.11. 



Q.11. 



Q.11. 



Q.11 



Q.11. 



Q.12. 



Q.12. 
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% N 


Do you 


expect 


to work for (in) a research 


Inst.? 


22/ 


1 


yes 


36.2 701 




0 


NA 


63.7 1233 




9 


Mult.ans. 


0.0 0 


Do you 


ejq>ect 


to work for (in) a university? 


23/ 


1 


yes 


39.8 770 




0 

9 


NA 

Mult.ans. 


60.2 1164 

n n n 


Do you 


eaqpect 


to work for (in) an elementary or high school? 


24/ 


1 


yes 


9.4 182 




0 

9 


NA 

t^t. ans. 


90.6 1752 

on n 


Do you 


expect 


to work for (in) some other 


u«u u 

educ. inst.? 


25/ 


1 


yes 


4.8 94 




0 

9 


NA 

Mult.ans. 


95.1 1840 

0.0 0 


Do you expect to work for (in) hosp.. clinic 


or social agency? 


26/ 


1 


yes 


11.9 230 




0 


NA 


88.1 1704 




9 


Mult.ans. 


0.0 0 


Do you esqpect to work for (in) the govt.? 




27/ 


1 


yes 


23.9 463 




0 


NA 


76.1 1471 




9 


^^t.an3. 


0.0 0 


Do you expect to work for (in) some other area? (specify) 


28/ 


1 


yes 


5.0 96 




0 


NA 


95.0 1837 




9 


^^t.&ms. 


0.0 0 


Is ability Inportant in Israel? 




29/ 


1 


very impt. 


50.3 972 




2 


inpt. 


35.4 685 




3 


not impt. 


3.7 72 




0 


NA 


10.6 205 




9 


Mult.ans. 


0.0 0 


Is ability imp 


rrteuit in U.S.? 




30/ 


1 


very inpt. 


75.7 1465 




2 


impt. 


13.2 255 




3 


not impt . 


1.1 22 




0 

9 


NA 

Mult.ans. 


9.9 192 

0.0 0 
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Col. 


Punch 




Q.12. Are family connections important in Israel? 


31/ 


1 


very impt. 




2 


isipt. 




3 


not impt. 




0 


NA 




9 


Mult. ans. 


Q.12. Are family connections important in U.S.? 


32/ 


1 


very impt. 




2 


impt. 




3 


not inpt. 




Q 


NA 




9 


Mult. ans. 


Q.12. Is an academic 


degree important in Israel? 


33/ 


1 


very impt. 




2 


impt. 




3 


not impt. 




0 


NA 




9 


Mult. ans. 


Q.12. Is an 


acadenic 


degree important in U.S.? 


3V 


1 


very impt. 




2 


impt. 




3 


not impt. 




0 


NA 




9 


Mult. ans. 


Q.12. Is professional e3q>erience important in Israel? 


35/ 


1 


very impt. 




2 


in5)t. 




3 


not impt. 




0 


NA 




9 


Mult. ans. 


Q.12. Is professional experience important in U.S.? 


36/ 


1 


very Inpt. 




2 


impt. 




3 


not inpt. 




§ 


^It.ans. 


Q.12. Are personal connections ingportant in Israel? 



1 

2 

3 



very inpt. 
iinpt. 
not impt. 




.ans. 



% 


JL 


19.6 


380 


23.8 


460 


30.0 


580 


26.6 


514 


0.0 


0 



6.0 


116 


17.0 


329 


48.1 


931 


28.8 


557 


0.0 


1 



51.7 


1000 


33.0 


638 


4.1 


80 


11.1 


215 


0.0 


1 



70.3 


1360 


16.5 


320 


1.8 


35 


11.3 


219 


0.0 


0 



49.1 


950 


36.6 


708 


3.7 


71 


10.6 


205 


0.0 


0 



62.0 


1193 


24.2 


468 


2.9 


56 


11.2 


216 


0.0 


1 



47.4 


916 


32.4 


627 


5.6 


109 


14.6 


282 


0.0 


0 




37/ 






ip n ! i w(>i w«i w w«^ ^ l y yigf 
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Q.12. Are personal connections important in U.S. ? 

38/ 



N 



Q.1S. 



39/ 



Q.12. 



' 1 


very impt. 


23.5 


455 


2 


impt. 


42.6 


824 


3 


not impt. 


14.9 


288 


0 


NA 


18.9 


366 


9 


Mult.ans. 


0.0 


1 


political connections important in Israel? 






' 1 


very impt. 


27.5 


532 


2 


impt. 


21.1 


409 


3 


not impt. 


28.7 


555 


0 


NA 


22.6 


438 


9 


Mult.ans. 


0.0 


0 


political 


connections important in U.S.? 







1 ) 0 / 



Q.13. 



3.4 66 

10.3 200 

58.7 1136 
27.5 532 

0.0 0 

Is opportunity to develop the field important in your choice 
of occupation? 



1 very impt. 

2 impt. 

3 not impt. 

^ %ult.ans. 



kl/ 



Q.I3. 



1 yes 50.6 979 

0 NA 49.4 955 

9 Mult.ans. 0.0 0 

Is a good labor market important in your choice of occiq)ation? 



k2/ 



Q.I 3 . 



30.8 595 

69.2 1339 

0.0 0 

Is work autonomy important in your choice of occupation? 



1 

0 

9 



yes 

NA 

MuT t •&Z1S • 






Q. 13 . 



1 yes 66.9 1294 

0 NA 33.1 640 

9 l^t.ans. 0.0 0 

Is ample free time important in your choice of occupation? 



kh/ 



1 yes 

0 NA. 

9 Mult.ans. 



9.7 188 

90.3 1746 



Q.13. Is pvibllc service important in your choice of occupation? 

*►5/ 



1 yes 

0 NA 
9 Mult.ans. 



31.2 

68.8 

0.0 



604 

1330 

0 



Q.13. 



Is creativity important in your choice of occupation? 

n6l 



1 yes 

0 NA 
9 Mult.ans. 



69.9 

30.1 

0.0 



1352 

582 

0 
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Q.I 3 . 



Q.13. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.I3. 



Q.14. 



Col. Punch % N 



Is good Income inrportant in your choice of occupation? 



47 / 1 


yes 


56.2 


1087 


0 


NA 


43.8 


847 


Is public recognition important in your choice 


of occupation? 


48/ 1 


yes 


24.4 


472 


0 


NA 


75.6 


1462 


Is preventing tension and hard work important in your choice 


of occupation? 








49/ 1 


yes 


5.8 


113 


0 


NA 


94.2 


1821 


Is social sec 


, Important in your choice of occupation? 




50 / 1 


yes 


16.2 


314 


0 


NA 


83.8 


1620 


Is an opportunity to develop ideas important in your choice 


of occupation? 








51 / 1 


yes 


67.8 


1311 


0 


NA 


32.2 


623 


None of the above applies to me. 






52 / 1 


yes 


4.0 


77 


0 


NA 


96.0 


1857 


Which is most 


Important to you in your choice 


of a career? 




53 - 54 / 01 


opportunity to develop 








the field 


5.9 


114 


02 


good labor market 


3.5 


68 


03 


work autonomy 


15.3 


296 


04 


ample free time 


0.5 


9 


05 


public service 


5.6 


108 


06 


creativity 


30.1 


582 


07 


good income 


8.0 


155 


08 


public recognition 


0.1 


17 


09 


preventing tension and 








hard work 


0.3 


6 


10 


social security 


1.3 


26 


11 


opportunity to develop 








ideas 


12.5 


242 


12 


none of above applies 


1.3 


26 


00 


NA 


11.6 


225 


99 


multp. ans. 


3.0 


58 
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Q.15. 



Q.15. 



Q.15. 



Q.15. 



Q.15. 



Col. Punch % N 



Are you pr^aring to find work by visiting Israel and meeting 
prospective employers? 



55/ 


1 


yes — effective 


7.1 


138 




2 


yes- - ineffective 


5.0 


96 




3 


no— but will 


36.5 


706 




4 


no — won^t 


15.0 


290 




5 


don't know 


20.4 


394 




0 


NA 


16.0 


309 




9 


mull^. Eins. 


0.0 


1 


Are you 


preparing to find work throu^ personal connections? 


56 / 


1 


yes — effective 


11.0 


213 




2 


yes — ineffective 


3.4 


66 




3 


no- -but will 


32.4 


627 




4 


no — won't 


12.2 


236 




5 


don't know 


20.9 


404 




0 


NA 


20.0 


387 




9 


mult^. ans. 


0.0 


1 


Are you 


preparing to find work by renewing 


contacts with 


former 


professors? 








57/ 


1 


yes- -effective 


5.0 


97 




2 


yes — ineffective 


2.0 


38 




3 


no- -but will 


14.0 


96 




4 


no — won't 


26.8 


518 




5 


don't know 


20.8 


403 




0 


NA 


31.4 


608 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.0 


0 



Are you preparing to find work by contacting academic section of 
MinistiT- of Labor in U.S.? 



58 / 1 


yes- -effective 


4.6 


89 


2 


yes— ineffective 


7.6 


148 


3 


no- -but will 


36.7 


709 


4 


no— won't 


12.5 


241 


5 


don't know 


19.1 


370 


0 


NA 


19.4 


375 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.1 


2 


Are you preparing to find work by renewing 
employers? 


contacts with former 


59/ 1 


yes — effective 


4.9 


95 


2 


yes- - ineffective 


2.4 


47 


3 


no— but will 


14.8 


286 


4 


no — won't 


28.0 


541 


5 


don't know 


19.5 


378 


0 


NA 


30.3 


587 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.0 


0 
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Q.I5. 



Q.15. 



Q.I5. 



Q.I5. 



Col. Punch % N 



Are you pr^aring to find work by corresponding with Israeli 
einployers that you don't know? 



60/ 


1 


yes — effective 


2.8 


55 




2 


yes- -ineffective 


4.0 


77 




3 


no- -but will 


33.8 


653 




k 


no — won't 


16.4 


318 




5 


don't know 


21.1 


409 




0 


NA 


21.6 


418 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.2 


4 


Are you 


preparing to find work through want ads 


in Israeli ; 


papers? 


61/ 


1 


yes — effective 


0.0 


1 




2 


yes--inef ? active 


0.2 


4 




3 


no- -but 


7.8 


150 




k 


no — won't 


37.1 


718 




5 


don't know 


25.0 


483 




0 


NA 


30.0 


578 




9 


muli^. ans. 


0.0 


0 


Are you 


preparing to find work by contacting American firms 




with branches 


in Israel? 






62 / 


1 


yes- -effective 


0.7 


13 




2 


yes — ineffective 


1.9 


36 




3 


no — but will 


24.8 


480 




4 


no — won't 


22.5 


436 




5 


don't know 


24.8 


480 




0 


NA 


25.3 


489 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.0 


0 


Are you preparing to find work through a private employment 




agency? 










63 / 


1 


yes- -effective 


0.5 


9 




2 


yes- - ineffective 


0.3 


5 




3 


no — but will 


9.6 


185 




4 


no- -won't 


30.7 


593 




5 


don't know 


30.2 


584 




0 


NA 


28.8 


558 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.0 


0 



0.16. 



Q.17. 
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What vay do you think would be most effective for you in finding 
work? 




Any other 
65/ 



1 


visiting Israel 


28.6 


553 


2 


personal connections 


13.3 


258 


3 


contcu^ts with former 








professorr 


5.2 


100 


4 


contacting a>'aa. sectn. 








of Min. of Labor 


11.1 


215 


5 


contacts with former 








enq;>loyers 


6.1 


117 


6 


corresponding with 








Israeli eogplpyers I don't know 


7.0 


135 


7 


Israeli newspaper 








want ads 


0.9 


17 


8 


contact Amer. firms 


4.4 


85 


9 


private anplpyrnent 








agency 


1.0 


20 


0 


NA 


22.4 


432 


way? 


(describe) 






1 


ye.: 


14.6 


282 


0 


SA 


85.4 


1649 
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q. 18. CoB 5 «re Israel and U.S. regarding good labor market, 

5 / 1 Israel si 5 >erior to U.S. 

2 U.S. superior to Israel 

3 same 
0 NA 

9 snilt^. ans. 



N 



2.4 
90.0 

4.4 

3.5 

0.0 



46 

1734 

86 

68 

0 



Q.18. Coo5>are Israel and U.S. regarding opportunity to develop the field, 

6 / 1 Israel superior to U.S. 

2 U.S. superior to Israel 

3 same 
0 NA 

9 multp. ans. 

Q.18. CoB®are Israel and U.S. regarding vork autonomy. 

yy 1 Israel superior to U.S. 

2 U.S. superior to Israel 

3 same 
0 NA 

9 mul'^ . ans . 

Q.i 3. Conpare Israel and U.S. regarding anple free time. 

6 / 



1 

o 

3 

0 

9 



Israel superior to U.S. 
U.S. superior to Israel 
same 
NA 

multp. ans. 



Q.18. Cc«5)are Israel and U.S. regarding public service. 

9/ 



1 Israel superior to U.S. 

2 U.S. superior to Israel 

3 same 
0 NA 

9 multp. ans. 



Q.18. Conpare Israel and U.S. regarding creativity, 

10 / 



1 

2 

3 

0 

9 



Israel siperior to U.S. 
U.S. superior to Israel 
same 
NA 

multp. ans. 



28.1 


543 


50.3 


972 


16.0 


309 


5.6 


108 


Ovl 


2 


10.6 


206 


52.3 


1011 


27.8 


537 


9.3 


179 


0.0 


1 


24.2 


468 


45.9 


888 


22.8 


441 


7.1 


137 


0.0 


0 


50.7 


981 


7.5 


146 


29.0 


561 


12.7 


246 


0.0 


0 


15.4 


298 


34.7 


671 


40.7 


788 


9.0 


174 


0.1 


3 



Q.18. 



Q.18. 



Q.l8. 



Q.18. 



Q.l8. 



Q.18. 
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Punch 




% 


N 


Coiq>are 


Israel 


and U.S. regarding good Income. 






11/ 


1 


Israel siq;>erlor to U.S. 


0.8 


15 




2 


U.S. superior to Israel 


95.8 


1852 




3 


same 


0.9 


17 




0 


NA 


2.6 


50 




9 


mull^. ans. 


0.0 


0 


Compare 


Israel 


and U.S. regarding public recognition 


m 




12/ 


1 


Israel si^erior to U.S. 


28.8 


557 




2 


U.S. superior to Israel 


22.4 


433 




3 


same 


37.3 


721 




0 


NA 


11.5 


222 




9 


mullp. ans. 


0.0 


1 


Compare 


Israel 


and U.S. regarding the avoidance of tension 


hard work. 








13/ 


1 


Israel si^erlor to U.S. 


33.4 


647 




2 


U.S. svperior to Israel 


17.6 


340 




3 


same 


37.7 


730 




0 


NA 


11.1 


216 




9 


isultp . ans . 


0.0 


1 


Compare 


Israel 


and U.S. regarding social security. 






14/ 


1 


Israel siq>erlor to U.S. 


56.0 


1084 




2 


U.S. superior to Israel 


20.3 


392 




3 


same 


15.7 


303 




0 


NA 


7.9 


152 




9 


mullp. ans. 


0.1 


3 


Con^)are 


Israel 


and U.S. regarding opportunity to develop ideas. 


15/ 


1 


Israel superior to U.S. 


10.5 


204 




2 


U.S. superior to Israel 


45.2 


875 




3 


same 


36.2 


701 




0 


NA 


7.8 


151 




9 


mult^. ans. 


0,1 


3 


Compare 


Israel 


and U.S. regarding children's education. 




16/ 


1 


Israel superior to U.S. 


79.6 


1539 




2 


U.S. superior to Israel 


5.0 


96 




3 


same 


8.1 


157 




0 


NA 


7.2 


139 




9 


multp. ans. 


0.2 


3 
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Card IV 



Q.18. 



Q.18. 



Q.18. 



Q.i8. 



Q.i 8 . 



Q.19. 



Q.19- 



Col. Punch 



Compare Israel and U*S. regarding stcmdard of living. 

17 / 1 Israel superior to U.S. 1.3 

2 U.S. superior to Isreiel 93.7 

3 same 1.8 

0 NA 3.1 

9 mult^. ans. 0.0 

Conpare Israel and U.S. regarding social life. 

18 / 1 Israel superior to U.S. 75.7 

2 U.S. superior to Israel 4.5 

3 same 15.7 

0 NA 3.9 

9 mullp. ans. 0.1 

Compare Israel and U.S. regarding family relations. 

19 / 1 Israel superior to U.S. 86.4 

2 U.S. superior to Israel 2.0 

3 same 7.6 

0 NA 4.0 

9 mullp. ans. 0.0 



N 



26 

1813 

35 

60 

0 



1465 

88 

303 

76 

2 



1671 

38 

147 

77 

1 



Compare Israel 



and U.S. regarding freedon of thought and ideas. 




1 Israel superior to U.S. 

2 U.S. superior to Israel 

3 same 
0 NA 

9 multp. ans. 



17.3 335 

23.2 447 

53.6 1036 

5.8 112 

0.2 3 



Coopare Israel and U.S. regarding cultural level. 

21 / 1 Israel superior to U.S. 29.9 578 

2 U.S. superior to Israel 25.6 496 

3 same 37.3 721 

b NA 6.9 133 

9 multp. ans. 0.3 5 

What do you estimate your starting salary in Israel vould be? 

22 - 25 / 800 il. — code is 

0800 

0000 NA 



What do you estimate your starting salary in U.S. would be? 



26 - 29 / e.g., .$ 800 — code is 

0800 

NA 



0000 



Q.20. 



Q.20. 



Q.20. 



, , . „ 
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Card IV. 



Col. Punch 



% 



N 



Will personal connections assist you in advancing your career 
in Israel? 



30 / 1 yes 

2 no 
0 M 



59.9 1159 

30.8 595 

9.3 180 



Will family connections assist you in advancing your CEureer 
in Israel? 



31/ 1 yes 

2 no 
0 NA 



23.8 460 

63.1 1220 

13.1 254 



W ill political connections assist you in advancing your career 
in Israel? 



1 


yes 


14.7 


285 


2 


no 


71.8 


1388 


0 


NA 


13.5 


261 






32/ 
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Card IV 



Yotir Future 



Col . Punch % N 

Q.l. When you think about returning to Israel, how do Job opportunities 
in Israel Influence you? 

33 / 1 influence to retinrn to 





Israel 


30.9 


597 


2 


no influence 


31.0 


600 


3 


Influence to remain in 








U.S. 


30.6 


592 


0 


NA 


7.3 


142 



Q.I. When you think about returning to Israel, how do Job opportunities 
in U.S. influence you? 

3V 1 Influence to return to 





Israel 


0.5 


10 


2 


no Influence 


35.5 


687 


3 


Influence to remain in 








U.S. 


55.0 


1064 


0 


NA 


8.9 


172 



Q.1, When you think about returning to Israel, how does family 
in Israel Influence you? 

35 / 1 influence to return to 





Israel 


81.1 


1569 


2 


no Influence 


14.4 


279 


3 


Influence to remain in 








U.S. 


0.4 


8 


0 


NA 


4.0 


77 



Q.1. When you think about returning to Israel, how does family in 
U.S. influence you? 

36 / 1 influence to return to 





Israel 


2.7 


52 


2 


no Influence 


71.1 


1375 


3 


influence to remain in 








U.S. 


10.7 


208 


0 


NA 


15.5 


299 



Q.l. When you think about returning to Israel, how do friends in 
Israel influence you? 





2 

3 



Influence to return to 
Israel 

no Influence 
lni‘luence to remain in 

U.S. 

NA 



61.0 1180 
32.4 626 

0.0 1 

6.6 127 



0 



' ■''t 



•**" ..' -V t<f -‘fX , 
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Card IV. 



Q.I. 



Q.I. 



Q.I. 



Q.I. 



Col . Piinch 

When you think about returning to Israel, 
education influence you? 



*» 3 / 



1 influence to return to 

Israel 

2 no influence 

3 influence to remain in 

U.S. 

0 NA 



When you think about returning to Israel, 
you are an Israeli influence you? 



kh/ 



1 Influence to return to 

Israel 

2 no influence 

3 influence to remain in 

U.S. 

0 NA 



When you think about returning to Israel, 
challenge in Israel Influence you? 

^5/ 1 influence to return to 

Israel 

2 no influence 

3 influence to remain in 

U.S. 

0 NA 

When you think about returning to Israel, 
challenge in U.S. influence you? 



1 * 6 / 



1 influence to return to 

Israel 

2 no influence 

3 influence to remain in 

U.S. 

0 NA 



% 


N 


how does your children’s 


70.9 


1371 


11.2 


216 


2.3 


44 


15.7 


303 


how does the fact that 


79.9 


1546 


15.3 


296 


0.0 


1 


4.6 


90 


how does professional 


32.2 


623 


39.9 


772 


3,4 


163 


19.4 


376 


how does professions! 


0.8 


15 


46.4 


897 


31.6 


612 


21.1 


408 
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Card IV. 



Col . Punch % N 



Which Is the strongest determinant to remain In U.S.7 



if7-W 01 


Job opportunities In 
Israel 


5.3 


102 


02 


Job opportunities in 

U.S. 


23.4 


453 


03 


family in Israel 


0.5 


9 


Ok 


family in U.S. 


1.3 


26 


05 


friends in Israel 


0.2 


3 


06 


friends in U.S. 


1.2 


23 


07 


feelings of strange- 
ness In U.S. 


0.1 


2 


08 


feelings of strange- 
ness in Israel 


0.6 


12 


09 


Israell-Amer. Income 
differences 


21.2 


410 


10 


^Ouse's feelings 


5.6 


109 


11 


my children's educa- 
tion 


0.6 


11 


12 


the fact that I am 
an Israeli 


0.5 


10 


15 


professional challenge 
in Israel 


0.2 


3 


Ilf 


professional challenge 
in U.S. 


6.9 


134 


15 


other reason 


2.3 


44 


CXO 


NA 


25.5 


494 


99 


multp. ans. 


4.6 


89 



25S 
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Card IV 



Col. Punch % N 

Q.2. Which is the strongest determinant to return to Israel? 



49 - 50 / 01 


Job opportunities in 








Israel 


4.3 


83 


02 


Job opportunities in 








U.S. 


0.3 


5 


03 


family in Israel 


18.8 


363 


04 


family in U.S. 


0.1 


2 


05 


friends in Israel 


1.3 


26 


06 


friends In U.S. 


0.0 


0 


07 


feelings of strange- 








ness in U.S. 


4.8 


93 


08 


feelings of strange- 








ness In Israel 


0.3 


6 


09 


Israell-Amer. Income 








differences 


0.3 


5 


10 


spouse's feelings 


1.7 


33 


11 


my children's educa- 








tion 


9.9 


191 


12 


the fact that I am 








an Israeli 


38.5 


745 


13 


professional challenge 








in Israel 


2.1 


41 


14 


professional challenge 








in U.S. 


0.0 


1 


15 


other reason 


1.8 


34 


00 


NA 


11.1 


215 


99 


multp. ans. 


4.7 


91 



Q.3« Did American professors advise you to return co Israel or remain 
in U.S.? 

51 / 1 advised to return to 





Israel 


2.1 


41 


2 


advised to remain in 








U.S. 


23.2 


448 


3 


did not advise 


58.4 


1130 


0 


NA 


15.6 


302 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.7 


13 



Q.3* Did Israeli professors advise you to return to Israel or ranain 
in U.S.? 

52 / 1 advised to return to 





Israel 


16.3 


315 


2 


advised to remain in 








U.S. 


2.4 


47 


3 


did not advise 


63.0 


1219 


0 


NA 


17.9 


347 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.3 


6 










Q.3. 



Q.3. 



Q.3. 



Q.3. 



Q.3. 



o 

ERIC 
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Card IV. 



Col. Punch 



N 



Did American relatives advise you to return to Israel or remain 
in U.S.? 



53/ 



1 

2 



3 

0 

9 



advised to return to 
Israel 

advised to remain in 

U.S. 

did not advise 
NA 

mull^. ans. 



2.9 



57 



34.0 
46.6 

16.0 
0.3 



659 

902 

311 

5 



Did Israeli relatives advise you to return to Israel or remain 
in U.S.? 



5V 



55/ 





Israel 


60.3 


1167 


2 


advised to remain in 








U.S. 


3.3 


64 


3 


did not advise 


23.6 


456 


0 


NA 


12.1 


235 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.6 


12 


spouse advise you to return to 


Israel or remain in U.S. 


? 


1 


advised to return to 








Israel 


30.2 


585 


2 


advised to remain in 








U.S. 


11.7 


226 


3 


did not advise 


29.5 


571 


0 


NA 


28.1 


545 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.4 


7 



Did American friends advise you to return to Israel or to remain 
in U.S.? 



56/ 



1 


advised to return to 








Israel 


1.6 


32 


2 


advised to remain in 








U.S. 


37.4 


724 


3 


did not advise 


44.4 


858 


0 


NA 


13.8 


305 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.8 


15 



Did Israeli friends in U.S. advise you to return to Israel or 
to remain in U.S.? 



57/ 



1 

o 



advised to return to 



3 

0 



Israel 


12.5 


242 


advised to remain in 






U.S. 


17.2 


332 


did not advise 


51.3 


992 


NA 


16.4 


318 


multp. sns. 


2.6 


50 



I 
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Card IV. 



Q.3» 



Q.3. 



o 

ERIC 



Q.3. 



Q.4. 



Col. Punch 



% 



Did Israeli friends in Israel advise you to return to Israel or 
to remain in U.S.? 



Q.4. 



58/ 



advised to return to 



q.4. 



Did Israeli employers advise you to return to Israel or to 
remain in U.S.? 



60 / 



advised to return to 



N 





Israel 


35.7 


691 


2 


advised to remain in 








U.S. 


8.4 


163 


3 


did not advise 


39.5 


764 


0 


NA 


14.6 


283 


9 


multp. ans. 


1.7 


33 


Did American en 5 )loyers advise you to 


return to Israel or to 




remain in U«S« 


? 






59/ 1 


advised to return to 




8 


Israel 


0.4 


2 


advised to remain in 








U.S. 


38.7 


749 


3 


did not advise 


45.1 


872 


0 


NA 


15.8 


305 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.0 


0 





Israel 


20.2 


391 


2 


advised to remain in 








U.S. 


1.4 


28 


3 


did not advise 


60.3 


1167 


0 


NA 


17.7 


342 


9 


multp. ans. 


0.3 


6 


Is customs duty a problem for most returning students? 






61 / 1 
0 


yes 

NA 


63.9 

36.1 


1235 

699 


Is customs duty a problem for you? 






62/ 1 


yes 


45.4 


878 


0 


NA 


54.6 


1056 


Is housing a problem for most returning students? 






63 / 1 


yes 


65.0 


1258 


0 


NA 


34.9 


676 


Is housing a 


problem for you? 






64/ 1 


yes 


56.6 


1095 


0 


NA 


43.4 


839 



